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T BAD ALL the makings of a childhood 

fantasy. An ancient city lost under the green 

cunopy Of a-remote jungle. Vines and roots 
snaking over temples and pyramids. And, be- 
neath it all, an undiscovered tomb containing 
the art of a vanished civilization and the skele- 
tal remams of a long-tiead nobleman Iving in 
undisturbed repose 

But for eminent archaeologist RE. W 
Adams and his team, it was not fantasy but jov- 
ful reality. (On Mav 15, 1954, m the jungcle of 
northern Guatemala, they were excavating ina 
pit 12 feet deep when at 12:05 p.m. the ground 
vave way under the right foot of workman 
Andres Milian Torres. A tiny video camera 
probe assembled by the Geographic was low- 
As the excited party 
fathered around the | VY monitor, it was clear 
that they had indeed found the tomb the, 
sought—the first to be officially reported in 
(suntemala in 20 years: | witnessed the ob 
covery as one of the few guests invited to ac- 
company the joint Guatemalan-U, 5. ex 
pedition, sponsered (Contiued on next page) 





ered into the opening 


Light of discovery falls into a 1,500-year 
old Maya tomb in the Rio Acul region of 


northern (suctemaln. os archaeologist REW 


Adis clears Me entry to this major find. 
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HAT FAGES a child of 
Mexico City, growing 
up in what is soon 
to be the worlds 
largest city? Jobs, housing. 
| and basic social services have 
| fot begun to keep pace with 
the wildfire growth of the 
Viexican capital, now home 
to 16 million people. Half of 
the population is under age 
18, assuring tremendous 
future growth even with a 
now-lowered birthrate, and 
400,000 rural immigrants 
annually swell the ranks. By 
000 Mexico City may count 
close to 30 million people. 
Yet a spirit of survival 
prevails, an attitude that 
there s always @ way to get 
something done. Faced with 
an unprecedented task, city 
planners try to tally the 
pluses. “At the least,’ as 
one puts it, "we can be a 
huge warning to the world.” 





Spacious tree-lined avenues sprouted walls of high rises during the spread 
of the city after World War ll. Six times larger than any other in Mexico, 
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the metropolis serves as the nations cultural center and holds a third 
of the jobs in private industry, as well as most of its bureaucracy. 





In the immodest rush-hour crush, women and children find safety in separate 
subway cars. Opened in 1969, the Metro system now stretches more than a 





hundred kilometers. Nearly four million commuters daily take advantage 
of the worlds cheapest subway fare: one peso, on less than a U. §. penny. 





BAHATEVER you have heard about 
Mexico City—pood or bad—may 
well be true, It is, or soon will be- 
come, the world’s largest mega- 
lopolis, growing tumorously from 
some 16 millian now toward 30 mil- 
lion inhabitants by the end of the century. 

Ifyou are a tourist with United States dol- 
lars, itis, as A newsmagazine reports, a peso 
paradise. (My own large suite in an apart- 
ment hotel cost less than ten dollars a day.) 
Gardens still explode with flowers year- 
round. Artists use colors. as hot as jalapenos, 
and guitars throb like a stubbed toe. Pink 
Zone shops still sell abundant jewels and 
Paris fashions. Elegant restaurants and 
noisy discos stay full of los juniors, or pam- 
pered youths. 

It's still a “city of palaces," as Baron Alex- 
ander von Humboldt once called it; new pal- 
aces, however, are often owned by retired 
politicians or policemen. And such palaces 
attracta folklore as rich—and maybe as spu- 
rigus—as El Dorado of the conquistadores: 

“A politician I know has a house with 14 
bedrooms,” says one informed gossip, “and 
each bedroom has its own swimming pool." 

“The antique door to the new house of 
Sefior X," says a guest at a fashionable 
dinner party, “cost $200,000—U. 5." 

If you are an impoverished rural Mexi- 
can, your national capital still represents— 
even in this financially troubled time—a 
chance for a better and longer life. But an 
uncertain chance: “You've seen the city 
dump?” asks a photographer friend. “Peo- 
ple live in caves—caves in the mountains of 
trash. I'm afraid to work there.” 

If you are a city planner, Mexico City isa 
“case study in urban disaster.” A headline 
writer says “Time Bomb.” The celebrated 
novelist Carlos Fuentes calls it the “great 
flat-snouted and suffocating city, the city 
forever spreading like a creeping blot.” 

Journalist Ana Flashner—noting the 
11,000 tons of gaseous waste emitted each 
day into the air—calls her hometown simply 
Smogopolis. It's the Monstrous City to the 





daily newspaper El Sol de México. And 
Carlos Hank Gonzélez, after six years as 
mayor, compared the job of administering 
the city to “repairing an airplane in flight.” 
Hydrographers and engineers point out 
the grave problems of Mexico City: one of 
the few major cities in the world so far from 
a source of water, a city standing on the 
mushy, sinking soil of an old lake bed and 
girded by mountains thal prevent dispersion 
af the smoke from some 30,000 factories and 
nearly three million motor vehicles, 
Mexican President Miguel de la Madrid 
Hurtado (page 175) has observed that 
“Mexico City's growth and gigantic size are 
darming and out of all known proportion.” 
One demographer jokes, “Our optimists 
count on an earthquake or atom bomb.” 


AM NOT that kind of an optimist. As an 
old and worried friend of Mexico City,-I 
have lately examined the worst deformi- 
ties of tts slums—tost cities, as they're 
calleci—and sampled its enduring pleasures 
In streetside restaurants, markets, and mu- 
seums, I have watched its organic life from 
helicopters and subway cars and even with- 
in new sewer lines 30 meters underground. 
Most of all, I have talked to all kinds of chi- 
langus, as residents of the capital are often 
called. From them | perceive the one fact 
that confirms both optimism and pessi- 
mism: This city is atill very Mexican. And if 
Mexicans seem short on self-restraint, they 
are brilliant at improvising. 

Mexicans are gregarious and warm- 
blooded, Thus their scary national birth- 
rate—34 per thousand population in 1980 
(more than twice that of the U. 8.), It is esti- 
mated that in the capital 30 percent of the 
families sleep in a single room—and those 
families average five people. Aside from Ko- 
man Catholic tradition, numerous children 
prove aman's machismo and a woman's fer- 
tility. “But children are also an investment 
for old age," a student told me. 

Recent trends suggest significant change. 
“Mexico's family-planning program is a 





Risky business ears a fire-eater small chonge from drivers stopped at an intersection. 
Burns are an immediate hazard; breathing the fuel can lead to lung and brain damage. 
Thowsonds of roving vendors work the traffic-clogged streets: Official unemployment 
stands at & percent, but nearly half the city’s families live on tess than four dollars a day. 
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model for the Third Worid,” an internation- 
al expert asserts. Nationwide, population 
growth is slowing, from 3.5 percent in 1970 
to 2.4 in 1982 (see article, pages 179-55). 

“Many Mexican priests condone contra- 
ception, but we do not condone abortion,” a 
Jesuit told me. And abortions, though wide- 
ly performed, remain illegal. 

If large families bring large problems, 
thev also furnish some solutions. Relatives 
take care of each other, and ina land lacking 
unemployment insurance, this is a fact of 
survival, “Mv brother sends money from 
Texas,” explains an unemploved plumber in 
the Zocalo, the city’s central scpuare. 

“T live with my uncle's family,” savs a 
newly arrived job secker from Hidalgo. 


But the very population density—along 


with a Mexican sense of neighborhood anda 
year-round outdoor climate—provides an- 
other service, creating the condition that ur- 
hanist Jane Jacobs calls “eves on the street.” 

Sidewalks are alive and noisy with ven- 
dors selling taces and lottery tickets, chil- 
dren at play, gossipy nursemaids and 
loiterers, and shops with open doors. Day or 
night, little escapes notice on Mexico City's 
informally self-patrolled streets, Sometimes 
a ratero, or pickpocket, does his light- 
fingered work. But violent crime is rare. I 
feel safer in the capital of Mexico than inany 
large U. 5. city. 

Even so, along with unemployment, 
some sorts of crime have risen—especially 
auto thefts, an appropriate felony since 
wreater Mexico City ts both shaped and al- 
flicted by the motorcar. (Motor vehicles, for 
example, cause 70 percent of the air pollu- 
tion, Widely regarded as the world’s worst.) 

Today the urban area: spreads over more 
than a thousand square kilometers (400 
square miles), 550 within the Federal Dis- 
trict and the rest along highways in the state 
of Mexico. To the northwest, at Naucalpan 
de Juarez; factories stand at the roadside, 
some at parade rest, with shifts cut back 
these davs. Other plants spread west along 
the Toluca highway. 

But it's in the center of Mexico City that 
the motorcar brings its noisiest implosion. 
Collective taxis supplement bus service, 
their passengers pressed together like skin 
grafts, Diesel trucks and city buses lay down 
éolid-state smoke screens. Exhaust fumes 
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shimmer. And dimly visible above it all 
is that new monument to the internal- 
combustion engine, the Pemex Building, 
aratof the government oil monopoly, Petré- 
leos Mexicanos, “The tallest building in Lat- 
in America,” taxi drivers boast. Soitis, at52 
stories—though four projected floors were 
decapitated for austerity. And rumors. of 
scandal swirl around Pemex almost as thick 
as the smog. 

Yet, even traffic jams have a curiously 
Mexican quality. At stoplights drivers can 
buy newspapers, bouquets of flowers, or 
rugs, or watch fire-caters perform for tips. 

Along the streets and shops, hand- 
lettered signs tempt, warn, and proclaim in 
a personal way: “Have a beautiful nose 
without surgery.” “No parking—tires punc- 
tured gratis.” “It is agreeable to be impor- 
tant, but it is more important to be 
agreeable.” “If God permits, bere will be lo- 
cated a vegetarian restaurant."“The middle 
class will save our country.” 


ANY OF TODAY'S struggles were 
once known by the Aztecs, or Mexi- 
cas, They founded the city upon the 
mud of Lake Texcoco six and a half 

centuries ago. As compulsive warriors, they 
conquered their neighbors, taking over 
whole cultures as well as lucrative imperial 
tributes. This Mexica capital, with perhaps 
200,000 people, was already one of the 
world's greatest and most opulent cities 
when Hernan Cortés and his conquistadores 
arrivedin 1521. Many current attractions— 
from temples to tacos to Hangenis, or street 
markets—were already part of Mexica life. 

Even more, a5 poet-philosopher Octavio 
Paz explains it: “The fact that the whole 
country was given the name of the city of its 
oppressors is one of the kevs to the history of 
Mexico...." Paz refers to an unbroken 
“thread of domination,” sothat “the Spanish 
Viceroys and the Mexican presidents are the 
successors of the Aztec rulers.” Even now 
mayors of Mexico City are still appointed by 
the president of the republic, 

What with the Spanish tradition of cen- 
tralization and enjoyment of city pleasures, 
the Mexica trend continues strong. The cap- 
ital concentrates both market and labor 
force for more factories—and still greater 
growth. Today Mexico City accounts for 
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roughly one-third of the whole nation’s fac- 
tory and commercial jobs and two-thirds of 
the national bureaucracy. 

Plans for decentralizing the population 
consistently tail. Why? 

“Remember,” a wise friend once warned 
me, “all of us Mexicans have something to 
hide. Maybe a bribe given or taken, or taxes 
that we owe. Take my dear old aunt: She 
foes to Mass daily but drives hercar without 
a license. When a policeman stops her, she 
saves, This is your chance for a good deed to- 
day." She gets away with it.” 

City planners conservatively estimate 
that half of the city’s population lives in ir- 
regular housing. “Either the title is faulty or 
construction does not comply with the 
code—something is wrong,” notes city plan- 
ning director Javier Caraveo. Although city 
records are being computerized, land tenure 
is the major problem of urban development 
here, according to planners. “No one puts 
his best effort into a house if his ownership 
isinsecure," saya director Carayeo, On pub- 
lic lands, squatters usually get clear title 
after five years of “pacific possession in 
good faith.” 

Scientific city planning in Mexico City 
dates only from 1980, but the staff of young 
architects recruited by Caraveo (their aver- 
age age is 33 years) are able and eager, In 
spite of budget cuts thev continue to attack 
the city’s broad spectrum of problems, Like 
water: a problem that varies from annoying 
to critical, Since 22 percent of all Mexicans 
live here on less than one percent of the land, 
much of the water must be brought in from 
outside the Valley of Mexico. And since the 
citv is like a bowl sitting on a tabletop, 
pumps must lift the water and waste coming 
and going. Furthermore, most rain comes in 
summer storms and immediately runs off. 

“It’s a paradox,” notes engineer César 
Herrera, “since we need to get rid of rain- 
water while bringing other water in.” The 
water costs eight billion pesos (47 million 
dollars) a year—/0) percent of which is subsi- 
dized by the government. 

Almost no rain falls from November 
through April. The city then goes dusty and 
vellow with its annual drought. A new ad- 
ministrator confided to friends in his ro- 
lonia, or borough, “My first official decision 
was to murder our park.” A cdramatic way of 
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saying that the water shortage hac forced 
the neighborhood to quit watering the grass. 

Ona rainy September 9, 1981, the famous 
artist Feliciano Béjar faced another sort of 
water problem. At dusk he was the only 
adult home in his studio compound with ten 
children, two of them babies in arms. “T had 
lived here for 30 years—since San Angel was 
country—with no disasters. But when high- 
ways and more houses were built—when we 
paved—I knew a flood was possible, So I 
put special doors on the level below.” 

Doors weren't enough to hold back the 
flood that evening. It arrived—"“almost to 
my chin"—in a swelling torrent. “I called for 
help and a neighbor came, but he was 
knocked unconscious and disappeared in 
the water,” Don Feliciano recalls. Water 
Was soon seven meters deep in spots. “We 
had to swim and hold on to the limbs of 
trees,” he remembers. Hut by carrying small 
children and helping the older ones, he got 
all the household to higher ground. 

The Béjar studio, bouse, and 15,000- 
volume library were wrecked; some 400 
paintings required restoration. “The next 
day,” the artist recalls, “the mayor came to 
set the damage. He told me, “Thisis the only 
city that puts its rivers into the sewer,’ 

“Tlost material things, but some people— 
the sick who couldn't mowe—drowned. All 
the damage was due to bad planning. So 
sad. And trees are dving in Chapultepec 
Park for lack of air and groundwater." 


OT ALL THE TROUBLE is man- 
made. Earthquakes caused seven sep- 
arations in the Aochimilco aqueduct 
during 1979 alone. Leaks waste water 

wantonly, anc pipes simply do not last as 

long here asin other places, The Cutzamala 

River Basin project, underwritten by the 

Inter-American Development Bank, should 

solve the city’s water needs for a time—pro- 

vided that leaks are kept to a minimum. 
But the equations of earth and water have 
other ironies, The soilis one part solid to five 
parts Water, 50 45 pumps remove grouncd- 
water, the city sinks as much as ten inches 

a year—imaking deeper drain pipes neces- 

sary, The sinking, though, is not uniform: 

The famous Angel statue, erected on the FPa- 

se0 dela Reforma in 1910, rests. on pilings set 

deep in solid ground. Buildings and streets 
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Home to a family of twenty, 
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three-generation heuseold. A 
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need a heavy slab, said one engineer. “In- During one early morning rush hour, | 
stead, a heavy office building also provides watched passengers outsice the Aaragoza 
rental income.” station, east of the city center aan Were 
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The acrid assault of air pollution, 
judged by many the worst in the world, 
fokes an increasing toll on the city's 
health as [7,000 tons of gaseous waste 
spews out daily (left), Motor wehicies, 
Adee: largely on leaded pas, account 


for 70 percent of the pollution; mostof 
the 30,000 factories burn low-grade 
sulfurows fuel. 
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automatic control, oy hand on the dead- 
man switch; had | fainted or expired, my fal- 
tering touch would have stopped the entire 
subway line. Green lights flashed past me 
as the train coiled through the tunnel. The 
high-frequency whine changed pitch, we 
slowed, then stopped at a station; passen- 
gers flooded off and on. | had done nothing 
to cause these events, except to live 

But what would happen if the power 
failed? Well, it did—at 7 a.m., January 15, 
1981. For three hours the city stopped—no 
ee no TV or radio, no elevators, no 

telephones, no traffic ichts, no Metro. Sev- 
ef. subway rains WEeETE ( caught between sta- 
tions with some 1,500 people on ¢ach train 
Auxiliary lights cameon, and passengers got 
off and walked to the closest stations 

Exciting, excitable, individualistic Mex- 
ico City had improvised. Citizens reported 
no assaults, no bad accidents, no deaths 


N MORE PROSAIC DAYS, each of the 
city's thousand neighborhoods has a 
scl f- setink routine of its own. Take the 
place where I live whenever I go to 
Mexico City. Mine is an unfashionable 
street in Colonia Cuauhtémoc. My neigh- 
bors and Tenjoy a cheery mix of small shops, 
apartments, and private houses, and an ani 
mated current of the good and bad of Mexico 
(ity street life 

From my kitchen window I have a cub- 
ist's view af rooftops; a laundress hangs wet 
stockings on a clothesline, guarded by a fat 
ole dog round as a balloon. From my front 
balcony I fathom the tides of traffic «welling 

noisily by day, ebbing late at night under a 
streetlight's jack-o'-lantern glow. As [come 
and go on érrands early and late, neighbors 

recognize this graying gringo with a bwenes 

dias, and night watchmen touch their caps. 

At 5 a.m. our community drowses in the 
dark; a street sleeper and his todd 
huddle in adoorway under a counterpane of 
newspapers, At six a trash picker browses 
through our refuse, and a taxtslowly cruises 

Calle Kio Lerma seeking an ¢arly fare. A 

sweeper wearing high-visibility orange at- 

tacks the sidewalk litter with a pushcartand 

a ‘crude witch’s broom. At 6:30 the corner 
fruit vendor opens his kiosh, ollering 
fresh-cut papayas to domestics hurrying to 

work. Suffocated sounds come from the 
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corrugated-metal doorway of our local sa- 
loon, a pulgueria: voices, the rasp of scrub 
brushes, and a murmur of radio music—a 
saloon humming to itself. The lunchroom, 
its stools still stacked on tabletops, smells of 
coffee anc empanadas. 

At eight our market opens, the concrete 
floor puddled with soapsuds: A maid flirts 
with the young butcher, and a widow crum- 
ples some damp pesos as she bargains for 
yesterday's wilted produce, (With her 
change she buys.a bouquet of daisies.) 

Traffic now surges in the street, and mid- 
morning sunshine, though hot, grows fuzzy 
with smog. A man carrying a large sack of 
merchandise musically chants his business: 
“Buying—shoes, curtains, rugs.” This one- 
man conglomerate will sell his rummage on 
poorer streets. He is followed by our roving 
plumber, who announces his presence by 
blowing three notes on a pipe. (“He speaks 
like the birds,” laughs a bootblack.) 

All our shops are open now—the dry 
cleaner's, the stationer’s, the picture fram- 
ers. Business slacks off for lunch at. 2:30, 
and idle taxi drivers play checkers with bot- 
tle caps in the shade of a tree. The neighbor- 
hood gets a second wind at five. Moviegoers 
start to line up at the box office, and lovers 
hold hands in the park. As darkness falls, 
our local beggar hobbles up on aluminum 
crutches, one hand outstretched, his head 
tilted piteously; his clothes are good, and 50 
are the coins my neighbors give him, for in 
Mexico, day or night, personal charity sur- 
VIVES, 2nd no one is anonymous. 

So itis acity of newcomers rather than of 
strangers, But what is the attraction? Well, 
some have no.choice, like the baby boy I met 
inthe splendid, antiseptically scented Social 
Security Hospital in San Angel. The still 
unnamed five-and-a-half-pound son of one 
Senora Marcela Monroy de Jalapa, this 
baby had, for one moment, held the fleeting 
tithe of Mexico City's newest citizen. Some 
360,000 other babies are born to chilango- 
hood each year. 

Older citizens migrate here by choice 
or by necessity. You can spot the new 
arrivals easily at the Eastern Bus 
Terminal—a thousand of them come each 
day—weanng country clothes and expres- 
sions of confused excitement. Not, though, 
a woman I saw there one afternoon, 
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weeping desperately into her shawl. 

“She has just come from the state of Pue- 
bla,” aticket seller explained. “And a robber 
has taken all her money. Poor little thing." 

What would she do? Go hungry? Beg like 
uncountable professional mendicants here? 

“Women can usually find work in the 
city—unlike so many unskilled men,” ex- 
plains social anthropologist Maria del Car- 
men Elu de Lefiero. Studies even confirm 
the existence here of a “subproletarian” 
group, Where women, as the more certain 
breadwinners, choose and discard their 
menfolk, in a kind of matriarchy, a curious 
reversal for macho Mexico. 

More traditionally, an underemployed 
man fromafarm area comes tothe city, finds 
a job, then sends for his wife and children. 
Take short, dark Alfredo Rios Pérez, age 25 
(his best estimate), from a village in the state 
of Hidalgo. “I left home maybe six months 
azo," hesays, Why? “To better myself!” Asa 
farm worker he had earned about six dollars 
a week; now, in construction, he makes six 
times that—enough to bring his wife and 
three children to the capital. He proudly 
straightened a mud-spattered hard hat. 

Or consider the mime I met one morning 
inthe Zécalo, He was wearing wildly check- 
ered trousers and oversize clown shoes and 
was applying white greasepaint to his face. 
He lives by laughter and the tips passersby 
toss into his funny hat, 

“On a good day here ] may get 1,500 pe- 
306," he told me—the sum was than close to 
ten U.S. dollars, “And the sameif lam hired 


fora party.” 


VW NEVER EARNED that much on the 


street,” Mario Moreno told me. Don 

Mario is better known worldwide as 

Cantinflas, the wistful little comic in doz- 
ens of motion pictures during the past half 
century. “I was born here inthe city, in San- 
ta Maria la Redonda, a bumble place. It was 
a struggle to rise. 

“At the start l was astreet actor, working 
in tent shows. It was good practice. People 
would shout at me and tell me what they 
wanted. That human contact was the basis 
for my profession, Tips are good-hearted 
gifts. When the actor makes people happy, 
they try to pay him for their happiness.” 

Cantinflas has obviously been rewarded 
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for millions of happy moments. His home— 
not far from the lavith four-house com- 
pound of former President José Ldépez 
Portillo—is expensively filled with carved 
ivory, stained glass, animal skins, portraits, 
and other trophies of a celebrated life. He 
has won his struggle up from the streets 

So has a young farmboy from Oaxaca 
named jose Ruiz. “My mihtary service 
brought me here first,” he explains: “Later 
my cousin Margarita got ajobasacook ina 
private home, and she got me a job as the 
gardener. | then went to driver's school and 
became a chautfeur, so [ could finish high 
school at night. And tien I took an electric- 
itv course. So now I have worked three years 
in tlectric repairs with a friend.” Why the 
citve “TI wantto save some money to open my 
own shop in Qaxaca. Margarita now has her 
own lunchroom in Netzanhuaicoyotl. It's 
nice, And two of our cousins have come to 
live with her," Success, 

One ¢arly morning I drove out the Puebla 


highway to visit Margarita’s place. Local 
maps cant keep up with the unnamed 
roads, <0] got lostina place called the Valley 
of Avyotla. In the chill of dawn workmen for 
a cinder-block factory were warming their 
hands at a smudgy bonfire of truck tres. 
Alongside some new homes a diked ditch 
steamed with tar-black waters and the over- 
powering stench of raw sewage. The scene 
could have been Dante's city of Dis: “The 
marsh from which the stinking gases bubble 
lies all about this capital of sorrow : 

Yet electric wires randomly stitched 
houses together in a-kind of Jacob's ladder 
Most homes hada TV antenna on the roof 

“Yes,” sail a workman, rubbing his 
hands for warmth, “we have ¢lectricity, but 
we buy our fuel—propane gas. And we buy 
water by the drum.” The price was 35 cents 
for 55 gallons 

Even so, clotheslines sported pennants 
of clean laundry, and curtains hung at the 
windows, Children in neat uniforms were 





Writer and homemaker Christina Kutz de Velsco covers “everything except politics” 
in her weekly column in El Universal, one of the city's sb major newspapers 
Increasingly her topics reflect the growing poins of her hometown, where drastic 

peso devaluation and an &0 percent inflation rote dent the most privileged pockets 
"We're all working harder now," she says, “T think we'll emerge stronger for it.” 
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Walking to school, and one housewife was 
feeding table scraps to her flock of chickens 

Back roads finally led me to Netzahual 
oyotl (pages 176-8). This community, just 
across the frontier of the Federal District 
in the state of Mexico, has an estimated 2.3 
million residents and represents one of the 


= a To 
world’s fastest growing cities. Netzahual- 





sO 8 mess. lL tound trash dumped 
In dusty unpaved streets and garbage used 
for fill 

Il passed the Club Bum Bum, a parlor for 
tunerals (“day and night), a public-housing 
project of neat brick, and then a cross-street 
hanner proclaiming: Netzahualcéyotl, the 
City of Change 

Yet Margarita’s lunchroom was clean 
and, as cousin José had boasted, nice. She 
had a TV set, a refrigerator, her own house 
next door, and tables tor loyal clients. Com 
pared with subsistence in rural Oaxaca, her 
place Mat represent success: Tt was mers 

“Well, of course, these were Oaxacans," a 
sophisticated f friend observed. “Like Benito 
Juarez, each Oaxacan comes here and ex 
pects to become president of the republic 


covotul is 


ENORA CONSUE ‘rvantes Fer- 
nande? is a different kind of president 
A woman of 76 from the lake land of Mi 
choacin, she leads her neighborhood 
association in a subdivision with the lettist 
name Liberacion Proletaria in Delegacion 
Alvaro Obregén 
Dona Consuelo lives 10 an airy; tin) 
house, brightened by bougainvillea and 
ferns. Her neighbors in a 16-block area en- 
OY the amenities of running water and elec- 
tricity. Their cottages cling lo a steep slope 
negotiated only by stone steps, but all the 
houses aré painted, planted, and washed 
“We used to. look like nat, said Dona 
(Consuelo; she pointed across a ravine where 
a cataract of garbage litters the precipitous 
bank. “We had no road, no way to come by 
car. When we had @ factory explosion in 
1974, the firemen could not come. Lerrible’ 
The great change began two years ago 
when Liberacion calehbows formed a coop- 
erative Scents helene D The city 
government donated materials and advice, 
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days, evenings—all. We are many people, monument known as Bl Angel rose in 


perhaps 2,000, for families often have 12 or 1910 1s celebrors Mexico's centennial 
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fo to the large stores and save money!” 

A distinctive pride and flavor character- 
izés each part of the city. Consider the Te- 
pito area in Colonia Morelos, famous for La 
Rinconada, its street market of secondhand 
clothes and smuggled electronic equipment. 
Here you could once buy pirated per- 
furnes—or even ransom back your own sto- 
len silver. No more. Police boast that they 
have forced a social climb from thieves’ mar- 
ket to flea market. 

Tepito today enjoys greater fame’ on 
sports pages as the starting place for boxing 
champions. The neighborhood gymnasium 
and sports center serves 700 members; it’s a 
bight, well-vented complex that smells 
more of varnish than of sweat. By 7 a.m. the 
place echoes with the activities of coaches 
and sparring partners, the rhythmic stutter 
of punching bags, Asign warns: “Its strictly 
prohilited to spit.on the floor or the walls.” 

Skipping rope, feinting, crouching, jab- 
bing, Wiry young men practice the motions 
that will take them up and out of Tepito to 
the cavernous Coliseo and fat prize purses. 

A rangy 19-year-old welterweight named 
Juan Carlos Alvarado comes from the west, 
the state of Jalisco, “I'm staying in a hotel,” 
he tells me, and he’s a bit awed, though his 
hotel is located in a seedy neighborhood. 

“Sure,” his trainer insists, “a bullfighter 
may make half « million pesos per fight, but 
a boxing champion can earn 30 times as 
much.” Juan is not yet so wealthy; he will get 
about $240 for his next fight, and half goes to 
his manager. But that’s enough to bring a 
smile to Juan's face—a shy smile, since Juan 
is also shy some upper teeth, 


HE NEIGHBORHOOD around Plaza 

Romita is older and more infamous. 

There boys kick soccer balls in the 

street, and loitering men watch visitors 
with wary curiosity, “Our neighborhood is 
known as the home of thieves,” laughs Seno- 
ra Josefina Bayardo, a schoolteacher and 
longtime resident. “But we are safe here. No 
one steals In hisown neighborhood,” 

The local priest, Father Alfonso Aresti Li- 
guori—for 20 years confessor to many and 
friend of all—fidgets, then defeniis his flock. 
“Once we hac 500 crimes here each year, but 
things are much better now,” he insists, 
With proud affection he shows visitors 
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around his small colonial church, built in 
1530. He is careful, I notice, to lock the 
church office before making his rounds. 

A St. Jude nearby flickers with a constel- 
lation of votive candles, ls this not the pa- 
tron saint of thieves? Father Alfonso seems 
embarrassed, “Well, there are tio St. Juctes, 
This St. Jude cured leprosy. He is a symbol 
for the people. lam not a policeman or a 
judge. The people have a good spirit.” 

Hushed parishioners are arriving for 
Miss with scrubbed, uncomfortable chil- 
dren. The priest views them fondly: “To 
understand the city, you must study our 
countryside. People come here from farms, 
knowing nothing about city life. In five days 
they're so miserable we have to give them 
help, But soon they are doing the hard work 
of the city. The second generation feels more 
at home, and the third generation is com- 


pletely used to the city,” 


Social workers affirm this gradual as- 


‘similation, and they also talk about the 


“ruralization of the city,” the habit that 
well-rooted countryfolk have of raising 
flowers, vegetables, rabbits, and chickens 
on the roofs of buildings and in small patios. 

But parts of the 1,500-square-kilometer 
Federal District still, surprisingly, need no 
ruralization. Drive south past Xochimilco 
and its floating gardens and climb dark, vol- 
cunic hillsides planted with corm, prickly 
pear, and orchards. Here the air ts cleaner 
and Volean [ztaccihuatl stands in white- 
capped clarity. At the market in Milpa Alta, 
you can still hear old women speaking Mexi- 
cand, or Nahuatl, the Aztec language. 

“T spoke Mexicano with my grandmoth- 
er,” said Senora Catalina Davila de Honilla, 
“but not so much now." She and her hus- 
band havea butchershopin the hilltop mar- 
ket in Santa Ana Tlacotenco, but Dona 
Catalina was more famous in these hills for 
38 years as a midwife. She is a clear-eyed, 
energetic woman with a sunny smile and a 
success story: “My parents died while wasa 
child, and my grandmother raised me, She 
gotupat four each day to goto work. Whenl 
started school, a pencil and paper cost only a. 
few centavos, but my grandmother couldn't 
afford even that, soshe took me out of school 
after one year. Now Lam able only to write 
my name and to tell which bus goes to the 
city. So lalways advised my children to goto 
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school. I have nine living children—and 
four of them are teachers, .. . 

“T became a midwife by necessity, 
delivering my own babies: I knew the im- 
portance because my mother had died in 
childbirth, Later [had atraining course and 
won a diploma. I used gloves, clamps—ev- 
erything sterilized. And all difficult deliver- 
jes ]senttothe hospital. When the time came 
for the pregnant woman to give light to her 
baby, l gave her courage. People had confi- 
dence in me, And later the children I deliv- 
ered called me Grandmother. I have not 
counted their number.” Her fee for a routine 
case came to about three dollars. 

Butlike all midwives here, Dofia Catalina 
was also a trusted adviser on family plan- 
ning. “I had to use vulgar words: when I 
explained. And ifa woman had twoor three 
children and wanted no more, her husband 
had to. sign a paper for permission to tie her 
tubes. Many husbands want no contracep- 
tives and will divorce their wives if they feel 
deceived. ... No, the priests never caused 
me trouble.” And who helps a couple decide 
when to have a child and when to wait? 
"Often the husband's mother decides—and 
often a pharmacist, or the midwife.” 

Perhaps 20 percent of the babies born in 
Mexico City are delivered at home and by 
midwives like Dona Catalina. 

“And the trained midwives are unpaid 
volunteers in our program,” says Dr. Jorge 
Martinez Manautou, head of family- 
planning services for the Mexican Institute 
of Social Security, “They are natural leaders 
in the community, so they aid us greatly. Of 
course,” the doctor adds, “inflation also aids 
us.” For children are no longer the economic 
asset in Mexico that they once seemed. Not 
with the 100 percent inflation of 1982, nor 
the still formidable $0 percent in 1983. 

The pressure of these prices on family 
budgets can best be measured at the enor- 
mous old market, La Merced. The neigh- 
borhood of La Merced smells of produce 
both fresh and rotten, for along these nar- 
row streets and 60 city blocks come truck- 
loads of foodstuffs from all over Mexico— 
tons of bananas, for example, and tons of 
oranges arriving from both coasts daily. 

Before the Spanish conquest, Aztec ca- 
noes unloaded cargo on docks located here, 
so the tradition isold: La Merced, with 1,800 
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fruit and vegetable stalls, for years fed the 
whole city. 

It also fed some six million rats on the hun- 
dreds of tons of refuse the market generated 
each day. And La Merced has had its share 
of human refuse: speculators and extortion- 
its called coyotes, drug addicts and push- 
ers, prostitutes, and the drunks whosleep on 
potato sacks and empty truckbeds. Day- 
labor porters must rent “devils,” or wheeled 
dollies, for 200 pesos.a day; the devils’ owner 
may collect 20 thousand pesos a day, 


NE MIDNIGHT I toured Merced with 
police in a patrol car and noticed other 
policemen walking three abreast for se- 
cunty. No wonder. Dark streets were 

sinister with debris that approximated war- 
time rubble. Stories of violence here were 
rife, as was gossip about 37 families who 
controlled the market gangster stvle, 

Banner news headlines one day warned of 
“Tension: Eviction From La Merced To- 
day." “Hitting the Underworld of Merced.” 
No doubt. The 5,000-member union of pro- 
duce vendors was protesting a forced move 
south to the vast new market comples-at [z- 
tapalapa. Virtually the whole of Merced was 
ordered to move. Hut nearly 200 owners of 
rrocery stores were refusing outright to 
leave, Police were still insisting that it would 
be a “peaceful eviction.” 

“Nospace!" shouted one angry man. “Ex- 
pensive!” said another. Others, mistaking 
news photographers for police, were pelting 
their car with splatty tomatoes. 

The move was postponed. And since 
portions of the new Iztapalapa center would 
be completed one by one, the great market 
move was sure to furnish more headlines, 

I flew over the Iztapalapa center by hell- 
copter one afternoon and found it the most 
impressive construction site I had visited 
since Brasilia. The complex stretched over 
327 hectares (818 acres). A highway system 
instribed arabesques to handle produce 
trucks, but just now it was gritty with the 
dust of construction and worsened by our 
rotor wash as we landed. 

“This market will be one of the world’s 
largest—it will feed millions of people," said 
anadministrator. “More than 50,000 people 
will work here! And see: Pedestrians can 
walk everywhere without encountering 
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trucks. We have even tried to control the rat 
problem, at a cost of $120,000.a year 
Beyond the smell of wet concrete and the 
noise of construction, a small steep hill rises 
over Iztapalapa. It’s called Cerro de la 
Estrela, “hill of the star,” 
Aztecs performed their New Pire Ceremony 
52 years. Chroughout the empire 


ancl on its summit 
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old cooking pot was smashed and ev- 
iwuished. Not until a new fire 
Was Started on he chest of a human sacrifi- 
cial victim could the world be renewed. Per- 
one 1s the market represents 2 
yrand-new cooking pot. But where, we may 
=e will all those rats finally gor 

In simple truth, no one can i clearly see the 
future ot Mexico “ty For myself, [note two 
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vastly different trends. First, a4 a frend in 
fashionabie San Ange! explained, “We have 
e hire their own 
security guards and put chains across the 





neighborhoods where people 


street at might. With so much unemploy 
ment, some people are atraid—even of the 
regular police 

Onthe other hand, there are the neighbor- 
hood organizations of unpaul volunteers. | 
watched them at work one Saturday morn 
ing in Colonia _Roma—housewtves, law 
yers, shopkeepers, students, accountants- 
ringing bells and wielding brooms to clean 
up their streets: [hey even had a special 
trash pickup service tor old furniture. 

“We keep the net 


this way, Sic one 


rhs oy it hi WH much cleaner 


woman. “Ane 
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» know the people who live here." 
Le neighborhoods have COAeSC ec | into 
precinct organizations and even tormed a 
citvwide council of neighborhoods—-the 
closest thing to an élected Ciy FOVETMMent 
that Mexico City has ever had. Though the 
council is strictly advisory, the city otf- 
clals—all appointed—tsten careiully to re 
quests the council forwards 

The first elected president of the council, 
Arturo Diaz Alonso, is a VOUNE University 
[rets at length 
architectural 
landmarks, the clutter in the streets—be- 
cause he loves being achilango. “Yes, it was 
easy to be president of the council because | 
love the city very much. [his is i new way 


professor and writer. He 


about his city—the loss of 
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for citizens to communicate. We're chane- 
ing the rules of the game.’ 

True. And some newspapers even spe 
ulate that the city could one day have an 
elected mayor 

APTIMISM usually pulses through a 

Nlexican parade, and Revolution Davy 


Well behind the re- 


wean; standsanthe Zocalo. ] watched 


WHS nO exception 


bands and floats assemble one morning on 
narrow side streets. While mothers adjusted 
the ruffles on their daughters’ costumes, 
crummers practiced rhythms with restless 
sticks, and charroas calmed their horses. The 
neighborhood was old and dingy, and I was 


searching along Calle de Regina for the 
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adictress of a lJeather artisan. The place 
turned out to be afourth-floor walk-up, well 
above the parade growp on the street. Hall- 
wavs were fouled with garbage, but curious 
neiehbors cirected me to the right apart- 
ment. I knocked, and a naked toddler 
opened the door into.a one-room swealshop 

Atasewing machine a woman was stitching 
a belt: scraps of leather were everywhere, 
jumbled with bedclothes, children of all 
ares, piles of purses, leather vests on hang- 
ers, and uncaten food. Same of the children 
were helping to box the handicrafts. A baby 
was crying; a radio blared, And throughout 
this sweatshop-home a dozen 
worked at a hurned pace 

This was not the poverty of Caicutla— 
nor even of Netznhualcovotl, No one wis 
starving. But buying my souvenirs, [hadn't 
the heart to follow the old Mexican custom 
of bargaining; I paid the asking price and left 
for the fresh air of the street, The musicians 
had begun to play, and with strut and style 
they marched off to honor the revolution. 

The longtime president deposed in 1911 
by that revolution, Porfirio Diaz, is said to 
have mused on his wav to exilte, “Nothing 
ever happens in Mexico—until it happens.” 

Will something happen soon? We can see 
the placards of striking students and work- 
ers. In the #écalo, demonstrators protest 
against hunger and arrests. And Cuba's em 
bassy here is that country's largest in the 
New World, the U.S.5_K.'s among its larg- 
hey can we count On a4 
tranquil Mexico? 

[I trust the insight of poets more than of 
pundits. Take, again, Octavio Paz. He has 
noted how “halfof Mexico-—poorly clothed, 
illiterate, and underfed—has watched the 
progress of the other half,” But he also has 
written that “social mobility is a deci- 
sive factor, a true safety valve," and “ifaru- 
ral uprising is to prosper, it 1s indispensable 
that it coincide with a profound power crisis 
in the cities, In Mexico this conjunction has 
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not come about—not yet 

lt may not come at all. I recall a dismal 
community of shacks al the bottom of a 
S00-foot ravine: Living there were §/7 
families, some with.as many as 14 children 
By stairsteps carved into the clay, I 
descended their hill in the dry season, mar- 
veling that anyone could manage that slope 











carrying bundles and babies in the rain. 

Once there, I talked with the residents, 
"We used to live up there,” Senora Rebeca 
Gonzalez gestured toward some mountain- 
top sand quarries, “in those caves, Our only 
hope wasonte day to have a place tolive. And 
now we do!” She smiled with price at the 
jerry-built shacks, They stood in neat rows, 
l had to admit, and each one had acollection 
of flowers planted tn tin cans. “Une day, we 
hope to extend the water pipes and drain- 
ave—perhaps even pave = 

And what was the name of her communt- 
ty? Senora Gonzalez beamed: “Esperanzal” 
‘The name means hope ‘+ + + 
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Lighting his wity to a career Ln 
engineering, Roberto Alvarez (above) 
studies electronics in secondary school, 
Going for aports, ten-year-old Rafael 
"El Kad” Herrera. (right) foils from trre 
hoardscrabble barrio Tepito, famed for 
boxing champions, and hopes someday 
to tum professional. “We tell him it’s 
more important to get a good 
education, says his grandfather, 
center, Undefeated after four years in 


the ring, Rafael says, “IT do both.” 
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A scholarly president looks at Mexico s future 


JOT MANY YEARS AGO, cities proudly 
Widrew attention to their growth. Large 
was good, and the largest cities bragged of 
their rank in the world. But big le no longer 
better. Today, to be a contender for the title 
“world's largest city” ts like a healthy young 
person’s being told he has a serious illness. It 
may be cured, but it cannot be ignored. 

Mexico City, currently vying for the title 
of largest city, will this month welcome rep- 
resentatives of same 140 countries to a Unit- 
ed Nations conference on world population, 

In anticipation of these meetings, I talked 
with Miguel dela Madrid Hurtado (right, at 
left), the thoughtful and realistic president 
of the Mexican republic, as we flew across 
central Mexico in his official jet. 

“Demographic policy relates to social pol- 
icy ina very important way," the lawver and 
economist told me. “We have to provide the 
basics that a human being is entitled to with 
regard to health, food, education, and 
housing." 

Mexicans are acting upon this concern. 
Their birthrate has been pushed down dra- 
mitically from 45 per 1,000 in 1960 to 34 in 
1980. But rural people are flocking to the 
capital at the rate of 1,000 a day. 

“There are more attractions in the city,” 
explains the president, “more opportunities 
foremployment. But also other things: pub- 
lic utilities, education, and health services 
What we must do to solve Mexico Citys 
problems is vigorously promote develop- 
ment outside the urban area. Two-thirds of 
cur people are now city dwellers. By the year 
2000, it will be 80 percent." 

Not everyone comes to the city to stay. 
That very day [had watched 5,000 campesi- 
nos, country people, march on the capital to 
complain about farm problems (left). 

“People are allowed to express their feel- 
ings,” President de la Madrid said, “to dem- 
onstrate, criticize, and even insult their 
government. Mexico has enormous social 
and economic problems, and I know that.ex- 
tremists take advantage of such problems, 
But I think that most of our people prefer to 
continue operating within the scheme of the 
Mexican Revolution.” 








Throughout this century Mexico has been 
what economists might call a leading 
indicator for developing countries: its 
populist revolution of 1910, the classic eco- 
nomic takeoff after World War II, the mas- 
sive debt crisis of 1982, and now, perhaps, 
resolution of that crisis. Exports are now 
growing, and the success of austerity makes 
Mexico “the envy of other Third World gov- 
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ernments,” as the Wall Siveet Journal noted. 
Always, Mexico has followed an indepen- 
dent course 

“T think because of Mexico's historical! 
and political conditions,” says the presi- 
dent, “ancdalso due to our being neighbors of 
the most powerful nation on earth, we have 
become strongly nationalistic, 

“In Mexico there are those who think that 
there is too much U. 5. influence on our bor- 
der. My reply to them 1s that they must also 
consider the influence of Mexico on the 
southern region of the United States.” 

Indeed, as water seeks its own level, so 
will the social and economic pressures that 
ebb and flow along the fnendly 2,000-mile 
border. However, if the frightening global 
population forecasts on the following pages 
are realized, the flow may very well become 
a flood. THE EDITOR 
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On the threshold of 
anew life, newlyweds 
Laird and feannine 
Walton get a send-off 
from a Victorian house 
(facing page) that now 
serves as a restaurant 
in thetr new hometown 
of Aspen. Jeannine, of 
Denver, and Laird, 

of California, reflect 
Colorado's union of 
mative born and 
imumugrant. They 
populate a state 
striving to utilize its 
abundant resources 
while preserving its 
singular natural 
Deduiry. 
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By MIKE EDWARDS 
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i have made thirty dollars and over stnce [ got here. 
You Aad better come oul here as soon as vou can. 
LETTER FROM A PIKES PEAK PROSPECTOR, SEPTEMBER 11, 1855 


ELLOW WOLF, venerable elder of the Southern Ute tribe 
of southwestern Colorado, had lived in two worlds, red and 
White. It was with the traditions of both that he went to the 
ereat beyond. 

His corpse reached the cemetery dressed in a suit and bolo 
tic. A red stripe was painted on his face, a greeting to the spirits, 
Graveside prayers were said by a cassocked priest, a Baptist 
preacher, and a tribal councilman who, with long prpe held high, 
addressed the cardinal points of the compass in staccato Ute. 

As the body was lowered, D raised my eves to the great San Juan 
Mountains shining in the north. Perhaps, beholding this vista; a 
few mourners reflected that the Ute domain, just small reserva- 
tions now, had once been vast. Yellow Wolf's ancestors surely 
stalked deer among those peaks, before gold and silver turned the 
Ute world upside down. 

T had recently been in a little waffle grid of a town in the San 
Juans. Though nestled in.a deep vailey, Silverton is so elevated 
(9,300 feet) that a gardener would call the year tropical if a tomato 
ripened. In the assay office Chester Wittwer exclaimed asSan Juan 
prospectors have exclaimed for more than a century: “Lookit that 
rainbow!" Chester held up a chunk of quartz in which a variegated 
streak—of gold, perhaps, or copper—was indeed to be seen. 

“Me and my boy, we drove a hundred feet of tunne! this sum- 
mer, Chester said, “We'll hitsomethin’ sooner or later, [f this ain't 
it, we'll keep goin’. Hey, lookit that rainbow!" 

Dreams aré the delicious stuff of Colorado. Like Chester's rain- 
bow, like the mountains themselves, they beckon. 

Often, a5 many a disappointed (Continued on page 104) 
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Warmed by a midsummer sun, winter wheat ripens near Akron between 
strips of ground left fallow to moke the most of eastern Colorado's scont roinfoll 


National Geographic, August [Pad 
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cover 40 percent of the state and, thanks to irrigation from 
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Early morning cross 
country skiers leave 
tracks in fresfly fallen 
snow below the Mioroon 
Helis, classic pears near 
Aspen (Teft) 

Senoling (he cones of 


Sia, Geena CLT fo Tee 


oil i. 
PLU Tile 


dnd gold of o sheep ond 
rd 


cottle ranch neo 

in the San jan 

Mountains (left center’) 
tluride residents 
fhrate the chornging 


Hues Win an observance 
called Coloride incluoing 
a film festival and the 
Autumn Eye workshop 
for protograpfers 

Pilots from around the 
world come to fly a 30-mile 


(Tiong Course ir t te 


the Telluride Hong Ghding 


Festival, sponsored by a 
group of enthusicsta called 
the Pellurtde Ar Force 
In free flights lasting os 
long as five hours, pilots 
perform aerobatic 
maneuvers, offen morking 
treed trinils with senioke 
bombs attached to ther 
eraye (right) 

Cinenedi century ao 
fo carry ol | 
rinc ore, the, 
Rio Grinde naorrow-2auee 
railroad (bottom left) 
Toit IPOS Oris & different 
novload. The stearn 
powered Cin, rerdried 
the Durango & Silverton 
cartes 155,000 sightseers 
| Thc 
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tour of. a 45-mile stretch of 
a 
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the San fuan Mountains 
between the two old 
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Snow-shovel saddie pulled by a 
quarter morse carries @.0old spirit 
down Lincoln Avenue in Steamboat 
Sorings during the town's winter 
carnival (below). With hard-packed 
snow giving the horses sure footing, 
participants reach speeds of 30 miles 
an hour and better, Other 
merymikers strut their stuff in the 
air. Sailing through steam rising from 
a heated swimming pool (Teft), a 
freestyle-shier performs a-somersault 
before splashdown, Come sundown, 
adownftiler will ituminate the night 
with lights on his clothing and skis 
and rockets shooting from Ais 
helmer—liohthedarted evidence that 
Steomiodt population 5,/00, fakes 
its skiing seriously. The town's main 
ai ared offers 4] trails witha vertical 
drop of 3,600 feet. Steamboat hosted 
ski-jumping triagts for the LO84 Winter 
C§lympic Games, and 15 (lyrnipic 
shiers have farted from the region 
sirnice 2550 

Skiers at Voil (right! head for 
their room after testing themselves 
on slopes “Out by skiers for siers.” 
French, Austrian, and Italian accents 
con often be heard in the reso 
which many claim rivals Sct. Moritz 
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(Continwed from page 186) prospector has 
found, bonanzas are elusive. Wise men 
among the dream seekers have settled for 
other pay dirt: the easy life in some elm- 
shaded town, perhaps, or, high in the Rock- 
ies, the sight of marsh marigolds popping up 
beside retreating snow. Forsome itis the re- 
lentless sprawl of the eastern plains, 40 per- 
cent of the state (map, pages 196-7), Subject 
to the vagaries of weather, water supply, 
and world grain markets, the plains never- 
theless claim a faithful few, For others it is 
the parched mesas of the Western Slope, al- 
luring in their loneliness, and the hot-coal 
glow of rimrock at sunset 

Most dream seckers in the past couple of 
decades have found their reward in the cities 
booming and humming beneath the Front 
Range, the eastern brow of the Rockies. 
Eighty percent of Colorado's three million 
people dwell in that urban string bean—in 
Denver and its satellites, in Boulder, Fort 
Collins, Greeley, and Colorado Springs. 


HEREVER the itinerant dream 
seekers stopped, they doomed Yel- 
low Wolf to double minority status: 
an Indian in a white man's world and 
a native son ina stete where the majority (58 
percent) was born elsewhere. 

1 remember the tall miner nicknamed 
Timberline, a Californian possessing col- 
lege degrees, who came here fleecing a bad 
marriage and a bad opinion of himself. Un- 
derground he found respect and. friends. 
And Kathy the wood chopper, born and 
raised in Pennsylvania. Her ax helps her 
hang on in Aspen, and the work makes her 
cheeks wonderfully rosy. And Norm, lured 
by Colorado's good universities, now fight- 
ing to keep parts of his adopted state forever 
wild. And John, frail little John with the 
plastic suitcase, emerging from a railroad 
trestle's shadow. By slow freight he had 
come from Kansas City toseek his fortune— 
though, as he remarked to me, “It's a little 
hard to get a job when the only address 
you've got is.a bunch of weeds.” 

Colorado's. mineral wealth includes 
molybdenum, gas, oil, coal, and uranium. 
Wells tapping a huge deposit of carbon diox- 
ide beneath southwestern Colorado provide 
the bubbles in bottlers’ soft drinks; in this 
state even a belch turns a buck. 
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Climate and terrain dictate that Colorado 
will never be an Iowa, but it manages re- 
spectable rankings in agriculture—onions, 
barley, dried beans, and sugar beets, and 
sheep and cattle fattened in feed lots, Tour- 
ism, growing ramidly, bids fair to overtake 
tine and farm. 

Allhave been outstripped by factoriesand 
assembly lines, many devoted to electronic 
gadgetry. Several serve the Department of 
Defense; Rockwell International alone em- 
ploys 5,600 Coloradans at the Rocky Flats 
Plant near Golden, which produces compo- 
nents for nuclear weapons. 

It all sounds rosy, Too bad ttisn't. Rast of 
Denver, [left good times behind, 

The wheat farmers of the plains pros- 
pered in the 1970s, when their crops fetched 
close to four dollars a bushel. But elder 
plainsmen fook back on more bust than 
boom and upon a life that was seldom easy 

In the vicinity of a wizened crossroads 
community called Anton, on land that wasa 
dish as far as the eve could see, I visited a 
feisty little man of 85 years. Frank Travis 
had spent part of his boyhood behind a plow 
and a horse. Remembering, he did some 
arithmetic. “To plow a quarter section of 
land, 160 acres, with the furrows a foot 
apart, you would walk 1,420 miles. Sounds 
tedious, doesn't it?” I said it sure did, 

“T could plow two acres a day,” he said, 
The most he and his horse ever furrowedina 
year was an eighth of a section: 80 acres, 40 
dave of work. 

Thus farms were necessarily small, and 
vields modest, at the end of the homestead- 
ing era. No wonder that fire blazes in Mr. 
Travis's eyes when he recalls President 
Franklin D, Roosevelt's livestock slauzhter- 
ing program, an effort to stabilize prices in 
the Depression. Mr. Travis let out the word 
that any Democrat coming to shoot his Re- 
publican cattle would get one shot before re- 
ceiving in kind. No slaughterer ever came. 

With enormous tractors Frank's son Clif- 
ford plants 1,700 acres—equal to almost 11 
quarter sections, We sat in the shade of a 
truck watching a custom cutter’s combine 
roll through his grain. I noticed a hole in the 
sole of Cliff's boot. “My fuel bill is $12,000," 
he said. “Another $5,000 for spraying, 
514,000 for crop insurance—you can go 
through $100,000 pretty quick.” Cliff 
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reckoned that his 1,700-acre crop might— 
just might—net $4,000. “I like farming, I 
yust wish there was a buck in it.” 


PEADVILLE KNOWS WELL that Colo- 
rado is a yo-yo state, yanked by eco- 
nomics over which it has littl control. 
Lead, silver, gold, zinc, manganese— 
all were abundant around Colorado's al- 
most two-mile-hich city, (See The Making 
of America: Central Rockies, a historical 
map supplement with this issue.) Yet the sil- 
ver tycoon HA. W. Tabor—who scandal- 
ized Colorado society by shedding his wife to 
marry the fabled Baby Doe in the presence 
of President Chester A. Arthur—toat all in 
the panic of 1893, In the 1930s, said Lead- 
ville’s mayor Fred Parlin, he wus glad to 
paint school bleachers for 30 cents an hour 

Leadville nevertheless survived as the 
classic mine town, lusty, loud, and proud of 
it. Tis: long suit proved to be molybcenum, 
used to harden steel. With the great Climax 
mine astride the Continental Divide work- 
ing three shifts, Leadville throbbed to pulsa- 
tions from such saloons as the Silver Dollar. 

One snowy January night I heacled for the 
Elks Lodge, whose throb mace the Silver 
Dollar's seem thin asa dime. 

Strange, this free-flowing good time. Cli- 
max Mohybdenum was laying off, sending 
familiar shudders through Leadville. Stock- 
piles were full, while automobile and other 
industries needed less steel and steelmakers 
needed less moly 

[ identified the 30 cuests of honor at the 
Elks Club party by name tags that also bore 
their pedigrees, K. C. Black, 24 years of ser- 
vice. Howard McCoy, 28 years, Foremen 
and shift bosses, in their 505, they had good 
years left. But the Climax Molybdenum 
Company was extending a golden hand- 
shake: Each was getting several months’ 
severance pay and then @ pension, 

“They say they got too many managers,” 
Mr. Black said. “They gave me a bunch of 
money and told me to haye a good time." He 
shot a well-lubricated smile at me. “Well, 
['m gonna have a good time." 

There would be no such generous send-off 
for miners paid by the hour. As the moly 
mint cul back production, idling almost 
$5,000 men and women, the area's unem- 
ployment rate clumbed to 40 pereent. 
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The last time | saw Leadville its main 
street had been prettied up. Wavy sidewalks 
had been replaced by level paving bricks. 
Victorian-era street lamps complemented 
the Tabor Opera House and the Tabor 
Grand Hotel, stung once too often, the mer- 
chants were transforming Leadville into- 
ve garls|—a tourist town. Hut I hear the 
ine 1s WOrKINg Again now, 50 perhaps there 
is hope that Leadville will survive as 





In the spirit of their forebears, a Ute 
boy ond his Nowojo partner practice 
traditional dances in a Head Start 
class in Towooc on the Ute Mountain 
Indian Reservation. While Ute culture 
anid language survive here, other areas 
face impingement by Anglo infiuence 
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Colorados empire 


Bite KNOWWN for the Rocky Mountains, 
the nation’s loftiest state averages 6,800 
— feet above sea level. But Colorado 
encompasses other distinct geographic regions, 
including the fertile High Plains that sweep 

up from the east. Along the foothills of the 
Rockies nestle the metropolitan areas of 
Denver, Boulder, Coloracdo Springs, Pueblo, 
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Fort Collins, and Greeley, containing 80 
percent of the state's population. Beyond the 
Continental Divide lush vallevs and 
mountains level off to the high mesas of the 
Colorado Plateau in the west. 

Intense settlement began with the 
discovery of gold in the late |850s, after which 
the population began clamoring for 
statehood, granted in 1876. Colorado continues 
to produce a wealth of mineral (map, right), 
the most important of which, molybdenum, is 
used to strengthen steel, Although the plains 
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are semiarid, the mountains are the source of 
four of the nation's major rivers: the Platte, 
Arkansas, Kio Grande, and Colorado. 


AREA: 104,247 a7 mi. POPOLATION: 3.14 milfion. 
MAJOR CITIES: Denver (capital), 505 600; 
Colorado Springs, 231 JOO: Aurora, 
144,400. ECONOMY: Eastern 

, areas produce sheep, cattle, wheat, 
| barley, and sugar beets. High- 
technology manufacturing 
dominates Front Range cities, 
Mineral and fuel production, frait, cattle, and 
tourism sustain the weat. 
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VACED with an economic 


. slump in the muid-] 5960s, state 
diversify the economy, thert 
abareccivels promoting 
Colorado as a place to work and 
play. The program spurred 
rapid growth in high-technology 
and research-and-develapment 
firms, especially alongthe = 
Front Range. There isnow ‘AOR 
awareness that quality Lf Oa 
of life must not be 
sacrificed for 


tn the region, 
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Soaring voices fill the Cadet Chapel 

at the United States Air Force Academy 
in Colorado Springs (right) when the 
Codet Choir leads the retessional 
following Protestant services. Pactlities 


for Catholic, Jewish, and other faiths are 


olso included beneath the chapel’s 150 


foot-high Spires, 


10 the acadenty 6 4,400) c caets, 
chapel offers one of the few respite, from 
on intense regimen of study, physical 
truining, and discipline. Toward tte aim 
of supplying the Air Force with top- 
notch officers, the acodemy screens 
12,500 applicants for an entering cuss 
of 1,500, During boner pucord training 
(below) Cadet 3rd Close Anthony Hoss 
checks the military bearing of Cadet 4th 
Closs Howord Huerta, who later also 
become an honor guard commander 
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onother wittt calisthenics contests 


Cadet Ind Class Virginia Lynn Murray 
(right), among the academy's 485 
female cadets, challenged several 

Male counterparts at one-armed 
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liked her: a lusty, loud, miner's daughter 

A dozen miles north of town I snapped 
on i Poss-Counecry aki hel Creased a ChuTet 
Vallev. Here and there chunks of concrete 
poked through the snow 

Phe Army established Camp Hale in this 
Valley in 1942, less 
United States was plunged into World War 
Ll. (For atime Leadville was off-limits to the 
not to protect the Leadville ladies 
from. the troops but vice versa.) In civilian 
life the first men to train bere had been mule 
skinners, lumberjacks, and members of col- 
lege ski teams. To get into the elite unit that 
became the Tenth Mountain Division, “you 
had to know how to handle yourself in the 
mountains and in winter,” said Hob Parker, 
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who was therein 1943. 
Though few put on skis in combat, most 


Italy 


saw heavy fwehting in At war's end 


many aman who had passed through Camp 
Hale thought a living might be mace in re- 
sort skiing, in its infancy then. ‘To the Army 
pos Crecit for making thisa veritable indus 
tryin Colorado: today skiing lures vacation 
trs to 35 areas and encourages them to part 
with a bilhion dollars a year 


Bob Parker an hour's drive from 





[ founel 
old Camp Hale—in corporate offices at 
Vail. Vail sprang 22 years ago from the 
dreams of Tenth Mountain veterans, espe 
clally Pete Seibert, who also was one of the 
first ski instructors in Aspen 

In its brief life Vail has spawned 21 miles 
of Vacation homes and condominimims near 
the valleys where the Tenth Mountain men 
trained. Here Tyrolean, there California 
modern, over yonder ersatz Spanish, and 
fay over yonder, house trailers. [he Vaal 
Strip cute, or cluttered, 





looks opulent, 
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Victory celebration: Dancers swiht 
dreund Denvers Larimer équare on 


Cinco dé Joyo (idiocy 5) in recognition 


of Mexico's trimmph over French forces 


in 1862. Restored Victorian dOuildings, 


builtin the lote 18006 when the city wos 


young, overlook revelers who feast on 
LJ 


LT. 


Nineteen percent of Denver's residents 
are of Hispanic descent 


Mexican fare amid strolling mariachts 





epending on where you are. The essential 
trappings: a hot tub, a stack of firewood, 
and two skvilights in the rool to watch the 
sun. [i453 not Colorado, But Coloracio is out 
there, its majesty the essential backdrop 
Many of these dwellings have been wonder- 


fulinvestments: a house that cost $65.000 in 


1943 may command a million now. 

Half a mile above Vail, figures moving 
own the ski runs, passing stands of conilers 
spectrally black against the snow, appeared 
as anis. Swift, silent ants 

Al the base | watched first-limers clump- 
ing about as if their short skis were logs 
Fashionably garbed in jackets of riotous 
fuchsia and yellow, they-all looked as if they 
devoutly wished they were somewhere else. 

Inte the midst of these beginners glided 
nh teacher with a voice soft as a snowflake. 
“Hello,” he said. “I’m John Botes.” Soon 
John had them relaxed. In three days.some 
would ski from the mountaintop, perhaps 
not on the fierce run called Look Ma (no 
hands) but certainly on gentler Tin Panis. 

The big ski resorts each have their ca 
chets. Vail appeals to the corporate family 
man, Steamboat Springs to the cowboy 
ivpe. Keystone is known for gentle slopes. 


Breckenndge, Goose Gossage savs, is a 





“hamey place—it seems more like a small 
town than the others.” Another plus in the 
mind of baseball's great relief pitcher; This 
resortis justa couple of hours from his home 
at Colorado springs. 

WO Visage is more fearsome on the mound 
than thal of Gossage, who now pitches for 
the San Diego Pacires. It is the face of an an- 
gry bear. Butin a restaurant, Goose, whose 
friends call him Rick, seemed merely a gen- 
tle family man. Around him were his wife, 
Corna, their two boys, Jeffrey and Keith, 
and Rick's mother, Susanne 

Rick's father mined and once thought he'd 
made a big cold strike. Months passec 
fore he could tell Susanne it was just a pock- 
et. “We made a-poor living,” she said, “but 
there was always that hope, you know.’ 
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_oloraco dreaming 
Rick does not ski—"l figure my career’s 
fonna be short enough without screwing up 
a leg.” But be is devoted to the mountains 
and once hoped to become:a forest ranger 
How does Gossage spell relief? C-o-|-o0-r- 
a-d-o. In a play-off game with the Boston 
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Red Sox in 1978, the Yankee season rode on 
Wossage's arm. “My knees were bangin’ lo- 
gether, Hoy, I've never been as afraid.” He 
allowed two Boston runs. New York's lead 
shrank to 54, 

"Then I thought, ‘What am I 50 nervous 
for? The worst thing that can happen to me 
is that I'll be back in Colorado tomorrow.” 
Abhhh—relief, Gossage's fastball hummed 
The Red Sox went down. The Yankees went 
on to win the Warld Series. 

Then there's Aspen, blend of mine-town 


fingerbread and modern chic, with no high- 


rises to block the view of the snow-blasted 
mountains and no neon to blur the spangled 
sky.” You may see Henry Kissinger strolling 
by: if so, he’s there to lecture at the Aspen 
Institute for Humanistic Studies. 

The permanent population, about 4,000, 
seems slightly frantic; Aspen attracts people 
compelled to do. I think of the dedicated art 
patrons, of the explorers in go-anywhere 
pickups (always with a dog in the back—al- 
Ways) Few citizenries take such an interest 
in community life. [f there's trouble in the 
schools, the whole town will be on its feet, 

There art also few rules, Aspen has a rep- 
utation for liking drugs and a free and easy 
life: The divorce rate is high. “The prettiest 
rirks you ever saw, and the best-looking 
men,” observes Mary Eshbaugh Hayes, 
chronicler of events in the weekly Aspen 
Times. “It goes to a lotof people's heads.” 

Some become disenchanted, thinking As- 
pen loo expensive, loo precious, Mary once 
wrote a story about people “looking for an- 
other Aspen." Candidates: Telluride, Colo- 
radio; Santa Fe, New Mexico; and Sand 
Point, Idaho 

But soft-spoken Mary and her husband, 
Jim, a silversmith with an enduring Texas 
drawl, remain dedicated to their adopted 
town. “I raised five children bere,” Mary 
said, “I think I had less trouble with them 
than I would have had in Geneseo, New 
York, where I came from—because there's 
so much for kids to do here,” 

In their comfortable old howse Jim bent 
over his workbench, applying a silver aspen 
leaf to a Silver belt buckle. These buckles, 
his trademark, sell for $250 and up. Many 

“Till Durrance and Dick Dorrance Ul wrote about 


Aspen in “A “Town a Mountain a Way of 
Life," WATIONAL GEOORAPHIC, December (974 
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Going instyle: A horse-drawn coach 
with Mayor Federico Petia and other 
dignitaries crosses Denver's 16th 
Street Mall to view Cinco de Jfayo 
festwities. The mile-long mall opened 
in 1982 during a construction boom 
fueled by a soaring energy market, 
Thowgh the market has since slumped, 
Denver today nvais Houston as an 
energy capital 


are worn by the wealthy and powerful 

A couple of years ago two foreigners kept 
a cautiously arranged appointment with 
fim, In imperfect English they ordered an 
aspen-leaf buckle embellished with initials 
inthe Cyrillic alphabet. Jim will not identify 
is Customers, 50 I must speculate: Some- 
Where in the Kremlin a Hayes buckle may 
secure an important man's pants. 

Cine June day I strapped on my backpack 
and headed into the Eagles Nest Wilder- 
ness, north and east of Vail, inthe Arapaho 
National Forest. Well before 10,000 feet I 
was slogging through winter's snowpack. 
[should have stopped. But no, [hac set out 
for Upper Cataract Lake, higher and a few 








miles farther, and that is where I would go 

For four hours I plunged to my thighs and 
floundered in search of the vanished trad, 
Exhausted and soaked, I fell into deep sleep 
in a stand of spruce when finally in sight of 
the lake. Dimly I remember thunder, the 
pelt of rain, and a huge boulder tumbling 
down—bam, bam, bam, 8A/W!—-from the 
Eagles Nest summit, 2,000 feet above 

In a national forest one might think the 
snow is the nation's. But the snow that wore 
me out is claimed by the Denver Water 
Board. It has rights to runoff from some 20 
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creeks in this wilderness, 70 miles from the 
capital—and on the other side of the Conti- 
nental Divide. The reach of Denver is long, 

Water nights are precious in Colorado. 
The thirst of the cities, farmers, ranchers, 
and other interests on both sides of the Di- 
ride are in competition with each other as 
well as with the conservabonists, some of 
whom cling to the no-growth idea that blos- 
somed in the 1960s. It i still not an idea 
whose time has come 


HERE ARE EXCESSES in Denver 
Subdivisions of million-dollar homes 
mix ‘Tudor anc Victorian styles and 
look naked in their newness. In places 





Native sons of other 
states fare weil in 
Colorado’s political 
melting pot. Konsan Gary 
Hart, sent to the LS 
senate from Lolorada, 
here campaigns for the 
1984 Dernocnotic 
presidential nomination 
with delegates to a Sierra 
Club convention at 
Snowmass. Texas-horn 
Federico Perio (right, of 
left), mayor of Denver, jogs 
through a city park with 
his brother, Alfredo 
Colorauda Gowernir 
Richard D, Lamm hats 
from Wisconsin ane state 
Republican Chairman 
Howard (Bo) Callaway 
fom (eorein, 
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chemical wastes poison the earth, and pol- 
lutants often foul the air. Hut by and large it 
is an agreeable metropolis. When the rising 
sun torches the glass and metal skins of soar- 
ing towers (highest: 56 floors), the cityscape 
rivals the distant mountains 

After the Arab oul embargo of 1973 Den- 
ver became headquarters for oilmen prob 
ing for new bonanzas in the Rockies and the 
nlains. Wildcatters rated millions by float- 
ing dime-a-share stock on Denver's over 
the-counter Canadian imvestors 
and French oilmen arrived—among more 
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than 250,000 néweomers to the area be- 
tween 1971 ond 1980. And on the skyline 
spindly-legged cranes worked their magic, 
a5 Many 2s ten ala time raising towers.” 
When the energy fever subsided, Denver 
felt the touch of recession 
and perhaps more gently than most cities 
NeWCOmers With a-dream continue to ar 


although later 


rive, more than 50 aday 

After they have settled in, Eric Glade may 
sll them a bumper sticker that says “Semi 
Native'—a badge of membership in the 
happy fraternity of Colorado. “It started as 
usta fun thing,” said Eric, who is also vice 
president ofa Denver petroleum firm. First 
he designed & bumpersticker like Coloracdao’s 


license plate, with a jagged mountainscape 
It bore the word “Native.” 

This wasn tfunny to natives, who felt en- 
eulfed. “I didn't have to market that stick 
er, Ere said. “It sold itself.” He brought 
oul “Semi-Native,” then “Naive.” Someone 
ese produced “Alen” and “Who Cares?” 
Thus Faunched the Great Bumper 
sticker War on Coloraclo highways 

Semi-natives don't choose Colorado just 
for jobs. "I'm a skier,” Jesse Aweida said 
“When IBM opened a plant in Boulder, | 


Was ready to come, no questions asked.” 


Was 
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Nor was there am question where he 
would remain when be left RM 15 years ago 
to found another firm. Storage Technology 
Corporation's handsome buildings rise just 
five miles from Boulder 

said another Storage Tech founder, Juan 
Rodriguez: “We stayed here because it was 
beautiful Sot much more to it than that,’ 

Fhe bilion-do 
& COMmoDinatiON ul tTicst unimaginable— eA 
cept, ol course, in Colorado. [he four engi 
neers who leit IHM/ Boulder to found it were 
hy birth a Palestinian (Mr. Aweida), a Cu- 
han (Mr. Rodriguez), a Hungarian, and one 
WS alive 

Todevelop tape and disk drives and other 
computer gadgetry, the firm needed engi- 
neers, physncists, technicians. It was easy to 
lure them; Coloracto’s best headhunters are 
landscape and ambience. Such recruits help 
make the area's population the best educat- 
edinthe U.5,, alter Washington, D.C 

High-tech dreams are expensive. Mr. Ro 
dnguez, holderol ten patents for inventions, 
bosser| a tearm that spent 120 million dollars 
ch a 
lascretches Microscopic pits on a metal plat 
ter. “I've known from day one what Dwant 
ein this machine,’ he said. The challenge 
was to mesh talents of electronic and me- 
chanical engineers, optical and metal physi 
tists, and other specialists 

Mr. Rodriguez let me peek behind locked 
doors that shielded prototypes of his brain 
child trom competitors eves. The machine 
looked more or less like an office copier, ex- 
cepttforthe disk whirring beneath a pinpoint 
laser. Nothing remarkable, | said—until | 
realized that this machine can store ona 14 
inch platter far more words than ] will write 
ina lifetime. Ns capacity istwo million type- 
Witten pukzes 

Back in Denver | had an appointment 
with another semi-native, Texas born, Just 
46 when he was elected last vear, Feclerico 





lar corporation grew from 








to develop a data-storage systtm in w 








Pena seems an unlikely mayor in a city 
Known for hiazh rollers, He is an antiwar ac- 
tIVIst and has been acivil rights lawyer. Yet 
onthe road to becoming one of five Hispanic 
mayors of major U.S. cities, he had con- 
siderable support from businessmen, as well 
as from the Hispanic community that makes 

"See “Denver, Colorado's Rocky Mowttain Hirh.' 
bY John), Putman, Ghocearuic, March 1979 
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morning | braked on a road to leta mute deer 
lead her fawn across. Professors speak of ac- 
ademic excellence and of 26 Khodes scholars 
Fraduated since the academy wis tounded 
In 1955. [ remember the cadet who said he 


wouldn't mind playing with the big toys” 





—meaning aircralt—but wouldn't mind be 
Ing secretary of state either, And Ray Win- 
free, who hopes to fly a fighter 


Robin Wreht came from an Obhintown. A 
rr 


ratlroader’s daughter, she was one of 48 


women among the 4,400 cadets. She had not 


ireer: she came for a 
But in hes 
senior year, When I met her, Robin was say- 
ing, “Now I really want to be an Aur Force 
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Shoulder-board bars identified Robin asa 
cadet heutenant colonel. She commanded a 
wquadron and wore a wreathed star, em- 
blem of the superintendent's list; she 
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en s rugby team 
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Wasn't. She spoke of getting dressed up—‘l 
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of going outon weekends. She spoke of dates 
with cadets. “Hut I'm traditional 
heave to ask me.” 
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Colorado Springs owes much to. William 
s into the 
mountains to carry ore, and began to tic the 
mine camps together. He thought the robust 
territory should also havea refined resort, 
and so founded it here in 187i 

“The Springs” has become a most peculiar 
Retired generals—76 of them at last 
count—feel at home here, and not just be- 
cause ol the good golfing weather, Round 
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ment fi 
scores OF Western 
towns were attached to the world with rails 
forged by the Colorado Fuel and [ron Com- 
pany (now called just Cr &l), Lapping near 
Pueblo boomed as the 
West's premier steelmaker 
min the minority. [o many ' 
Pucblo is Pewtown, a place of fumes and 
[tisa bad rap toca 
Gazing tower CFRI’s stacks 
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Like other U.S. steelmakers, CF&! 


has been limping along with more than halt 


Smoke 


idle, Bul even 


if all the blast furnaces were biasting, Pueb 


its work force—once 5,500 


lo would still boast cleaner air than some 
Colorado cities, thanks to 88 million dollars 
spent by CFR] on pollution control, 

Still, many miss the smoke; it signified 
jobs, prosperity. “It never hurt anybody,’ 
insisted George Miketa, Sr., aman both for- 
nidable, standing beyond 41x feet four, and 
formal, with old-country reserve. “People 
lived a good longage.” Mr. Miketais 77 and 


proud of the 46 years he worked for CFd&l 
Three other generations of Miketas labored 
for the mill too 

In their immaculate 
Wikela and fis 
their fathers, still calling them natives of 
Austro-Hungary. Mildred’s left one part 
of that vanished empire 


Georges came from another part, today 


lithe home Wir 
wife, Mildred, spoke of 


now Y¥urosiavila 


(zechoslovakia 
George's father wrote kin and 
about the oppurtunities in Pue 


= e cle = 


friends 
jo, Onher 
immigrants Came as well Welsh, 
Poles. [talians, Mexicans—to lend their 
muscle and sweal to western development 

Near the Arkansas Kiver downstream 





(Clossroom of the sity: 
Students of the Criversify 
of Cotarade at Bouleler 
(left) prepare to send 
comnuinds ta the Solar 
Mesosphere Baplorer 
Satellite they operate 
under contract with the 
National Arronautics 
an Spice Administration 
Launched in 1981, the 
craft Mortons the crearion 
and destruction OF OfoOnEe 
OY Mato, premomena 
At Boulder’s Waropa 
Institute (right) students 
Meditate in Poors of 
acijferent hues, a traming 
technique for 


pavchotheropists 


from Pueblo, laborers in an onion field 
stniled shyly when! asked thetrorigins, “E.-- 
tado de Sonora,” answered one. iexicans 
still lend muscle and sweat to Colorado 
Sometimes a man of Hispanic ongm re 


minds an Anglo that his people once pos 





sessed] that par of (olorade south cf 1 
Arkansas. The river was the U. &.-Mlexican 
border until the Republic of Texas was 
formedin 1st 

Southand west of Pueblo a good highway 
snars into the coniters ind aspens ofthe San 


ere de Cristo Mountains, then drops into the 


Naoticanial i reeerapc, AHP! eae. 


San Luis Vallev—a high valley, 7,500 feet 
and more, and an average 50 miles across. 

Down valley, I walked among the low 
buildings of Colorado's oldest town. San 
Luis was founded in 1851 by people stream- 
ing north to occupy a vast prewar Mexican 
land grant. On a Saturday afternoon the 
loudest sound T heard was the click of scis- 
sors in the one-chair barbershop. For many 
itis not enough, Young Hispanics frequent- 
ly leave to earn a living. 

Arni¢e and Maria Valdez came back, after 
college, and built a commodious adobe 
home. A greenhouse attached to the front 
nourishes tomatoes and warms the interior. 
The adobe walls absorb the sun's warmth by 





day and release it into the house at night. 

Maria said, “Li you live here, you're living 
for the beauty. It's the most depressed area 
in the state. But we have something power- 
ful—300 davs a vear of sun." 

Arnie and Maria teach others the value of 
solar heating, which is increasingly impor- 
tant in the valley. Hispanic grant holders 
once grazed sheep and cut wood on slopes 
considered to be communal land. Kut nearly 
all that land has escaped them—subdivid- 
ed, fenced, managed for timber. San Luis 
citizens still fightin the courts for rights they 
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contend were guaranteed their forebears. 

“People depended on easy access to fire- 
wood,” Maria said. “Now they depend ona 
lot of government help.” 


rado, pink and purty. “A manganese 

silicate,” mining engineer Gordon 
~ Carlson said, swiveling so that the 
lamp on his hard hat played on the rock 
around us. 

This pink stuff is valueless, but our lights 
also torched trails of glitter. Gordon 
chipped off a lustrous chunk and took an 
educated guess at the metals present: lead 
and zinc, probably also silver and gold. Ev- 
ery couple of days the mill outside Standard 
Metals’ Sunnyside Mine yields a small 
“sponge” of nearly pure gold worth perhaps 
$100,000—plus thousands in other metals. 

Gordon and I were near Silverton, but 
high abovethathigh town. At 10,600 feet we 
rode an ore train inte a mountain. Two miles 
in we ascended 900 feet in an elevator. Then 
we climbed ladders: 200 feet more. The San 
Juans are lofty; 13 peaks exceed 14,000 feet 
in this range, which carries the Continental 
Divide through southwestern Colorado. 

Three times a day in summer a doughty 
Durango & Silverton Narrow Gauge train 
puffs into Silverton with 500 tourists. They 
pass a couple of hours buying T-shirts and 
such—and then are gone. By five in the 
afternoon the wind blows a lonely whistle 
through the streets, and it’s hard to find a 
cup of coffee. 

Beginning in the 1860s the San Juans 
yielded ores worth more than 445 million 
dollars: But booms never lasted; Silverton’s 
population has long hovered around 800. 

Treasures finer than silver and gold rise 
on the surface. These San Juans—-ocean 
wave after ocean wave of ridges, spiny pin- 
nacles, potato shapes, obelisks—are in the 
opinion of many, myself included, Colora- 
do's most magnificent mountains.* 

Miners with dreams left their mark. I re- 
member the remains of Animas Forks at 
cold timberline: a tumbling house, rusted 
tin, and the carcass of an automobile witha 
bumper sticker, “God Loves You.” 

And little Quray, a Victorian gem under 

"The nuthor described the San Juans in “Along the 
Great Divide,” GEOGRAPHIC, October 1979. 
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A dream diminished, Colorado's once 


prantising synthetic fuel industry suffered d 


severe sefbock when Bocvon closed tts shale-ot! 


extraction pliant. In the holf-fintished town of 
Hottlement Meso, a trailer park (above) 
erected for the boorn Still wits for residents 


be 4 Se ae i if @ : leery if ) , 
Foaxon's move left the Union On Company 


puonit at nearby Parachute Creek (top) the 
states OnLy LOE Siidle operation. Buf with a 
Tilton DOES oy OL rapped int secimentary 
rock in the Piceance Creek Bosin, the boom 


could nesuorie, 


Ffands-on experience for Colorade Schoo 
of Mines students comes in a piayed-out silver 
mine at Jdaho Springs, Colorado (right). Kerry 


Bayer practices drilling holes for explosives 


with a Compressed tr dnl. 





abrupt mountain Walls. And the scary rice 


to vet there. over lofty Red Mountain Pass 


roe on the road—Lordy. how | wish 


on the curves 


wit! 
there Were guardrails 
PHALT were the dreams of Yellow 
Wi ft woos fore bear S WeETEe ri cl- 
ed onto-ever smaller reserves 25 pros- 
nectors, ranchers, and farmers swept 

into southwestern Colorado: 

Dignity for the Utes, think, would have 
been one of the wishes of this man, whose 
Anglo name was Kaloh Cloud. Long a tribal 
lawman, he surely had neopie 
scourged Dy alcohol, thei spirit lost, as they 
groped fora new way of life in conflicting 


He also would have wanted the L'te 
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worlds 
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CUStOmSs to remain strone 


language and 
T At tribes cf Utes ch «| ] un reese rvations 
along the southern border of Colorado. The 
southern Utes chustered around what he- 

ame the town of [gnacio; many of them set- 
tled as farmers. The Ute Mountain Utes 


atterti 


Lamong tumbleweed and parched 
sin the contorted land that holds Mesa 
Verde National Park. For many vears thev 
dwelled in isolation, tending livestock 

After Vellow Wolf's funeral at Ienacio, I 
spent a long ¢vening with Eddie Box, Sr. 
who had sani the Ute prayers by the grave 
"We tell young people, ‘Learn the language; 
listen to your grandpa talk,’ Mr. Box said 
lo him the language 15 a link with the spirits 
and with one's own spirit 
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For many Southern Utes the link already 
is broken. “I can’t understand the lan- 
guage,” said Mrs. Arlene Millich. “My 
mother and grandmother thought that the 
way for us to succeed was to be mono- 
lingual.” In English, 

Around the windswept buildings at 
Towaoc, the town of the Ute Mountain 
group, the language survives. Scattered as 
they were for many years, these Utes were 
less exposed to Anglo culture. 

Reservation lands are rich in oil, gas, and 
coal, In the 1950s royalty checks began to 
arrive. About the same time the Utes were 
awarded large sums in a major land claims 
settlement and millions of dollars were dis- 
bursed into tribal coffers. “Per capita mon- 
ey” some payments to individuals were 
called, and"21 money" wasreceived whena 
youngster came of age. Enriched, some Utes 
have moved off the land to adopt urban life. 

No doubt the funds accomplished some 
good. They also were squandered. “Before 
my time we never had money,” a Southern 
Ute told me. “All people knew about was lit- 
tle government purchase orders totake to the 
local store." In the future, many hope, royal- 
ties will be invested to improve farms. 

A group of young Southern Utes have or- 
ganized to gather information that will bet- 
ter enable the people to decide what to do 
with their resources. How much more devel- 
opment, if any? What kind? They collected 
data on strip mining and coal gasification. 
Decisions may take years, But in evaluating 
prospects and choosing the one that seems 
best, the Utes will exert more control over 
their lives. And in that, there is dignity. 


FUNNY THING happened to Cliff 
Hiett on his way to World War 0, One 
night in 1943, at Camp Pickett, Vir- 
ginia, his first sergeant told him: 
“Hiett, you're being transferred.” He had 
been ordered to Oak Kidge, Tennessee. 
Why? No one knew. 

Something big was abuilding at Oak 
Ridge. No one would tel] Corporal Hiett 
what it was. He twiddled his thumbs for a 
few weeks. Then, new orders: Go to Grand 
Junction, Colorado. A lieutenant sent him 
on to Uravan, a small town by the San Mi- 
guel River then several hours south from 
Grand Junction by dirt road, Corporal Hiett 
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was puzzled mightily, but now, at least, he 
was on familiar ground. Before joining the 
Army, he had worked in a mill at Uravan. It 
extracted vanadium, a steel hardener, from 
carnotite, an ore found dispersed through- 
out the multihued sandstone ridges. Car- 
notite also contained another element, 
uranium, which was discarded. 

The Army rounced up other soldiers who 
had processed carnotite and sent them to 
work in a new mill built to reprocess vana- 
dium tailings. Sergeant Hiett spent the war 
as a foreman for a precipitation process that 
produced a green sludge of uranium. 

“We didn’t know definitely what it wasall 
about," said Mr. Hiett, now 67. But in Au- 
gust 1945 the atom bombs dropped on Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki confirmed his guess. 

Uravan (from uranium and vanadium) is 
today much as it was in the 1940s—small 
houses, elms, a company store, and a mill 
with tanks and pipes, Except that there is a 
higher hill of tailings now. 

In the postwar years the small towns 
of the uranium belt—Uravan, Naturita, 
Nucla—enjoved a boom as the government 
stockpiled uranium, then another as nuclear 
generating plants Came on stream, 

One result is that radioactive tailings now 
rise beside not only Uravan but eight other 
Colorado towns as well. They provoke de- 
bate. How dangerous is the low-level racli- 
ation from them? Should the tailings be 
moved to unpopulated sites? 

In the 19505 and early "60s tailings from a 
Grand Junction mill were innocently given 
toanyone who wanted themas fill, Thus far, 
17.5 million dollars has been spent to re- 
move radioactive fill from 510 sites—under 
homes, churches, offices, and schools. 

Afew years ago one company proposed to 


reprocess tailings; they still contained mil- 


lions of pounds of uranium. Then uranium 
prices crashed—from 343 a pound to 320. 

Familiar Colorado story: The uranium 
belt busted. Mines cut back, as did Union 
Carbide's Uravan mill. Some peopie blame 
cheap foreign production—in part. De- 
clared Cal Sanders, who mined uranium for 
23 vears: “We're out of the market because of 
the bad judgment of the hippie class. People 
who oppose nuclear power don't know what 
they're saying.” 

Mr. Sanders is grateful to uranium; it 
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paid for his home and 200 acres of land. 

He i= more fortunate than some. Cancer 
fellec| many miners, especially those who la- 
bored prior to the 1960s, when the industry 
improved ventilation and dust-control. Sta- 
tistics finger tobacco as a contributing fac- 
tor. Most of the younger victims were 
smokers. 


T WAS A WONDERFUL RIDE thai 
Gary Dean got, courtesy of the rock that 
burns. “Investors were coming here in 
private jets. | lived on the phone, saying 

“This 1s a deal, this is a deal.’ People wired 
money— Buy this, sell this.’” 


Before becoming Gary Dean of Gary 


In the rout of an 
invisible enemy, worlernen 
dernolish the floor of a 
Grond Junction home 
found bo corniin 
Fioactive radon pos at 
higher thin acceptable 
fovels. Like others in the 
Westen Coloracd city, 
the house was built on 
landfill composed of 
tollings from mills that 
furnished uranium to the 
government. Federal and 
state agencies are 
coopercting in removal 
of tailings because of the 
carcinogenic decay 
products of the gos 


Dean Investments, with offices near the 
Colorado River in Rifle, he had managed a 
supermarket and owned a bar. He also 
owned a puircel of land, 

“One day Occicental Petroleum popped 
in, anc suddenly I'd made half a million 
dollars off that land.” Thus, in 1980, 
was he imitiated into the oil-shale boom, 
then beginning. “I went out and bought 
and optioned all the land I could get 
my hands on.” 

(Canadians and Europeans came, and 
men from Los Angeles and New York, 
wanting land for shopping centers, subdivi- 
sions, condominiums. Gary obliged them, 
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creating corporations and partnerships, 

There have been other oil-shale booms; in 
the 1920s ol companies tied up billions of 
tons of shale along and north of the Colorado 
River. With petroleum prices staying hich in 
1980 and 1981 and overseas supplies seem- 
ingly unreliable, many oil companies 
thought shale's time had truly come. 

All you had todo was mine the stuff, heat 
it to 9OO"F, and draw off the viscous raw 
shale oil. Refine that and—presto!—petro- 
leum. The possibilities were enormous; aton 
of rock would yield 35 gallons of oil. 

The petroleum companies began to 
spend. The town of Parachute ballooned 
from 300 people to 1,200. The oil contpanies 





invested millions there and in nearby Battle- 
ment Mesa on housing, schools, andl ser- 


vices. Construction workers lived in 
recreational yehicles, some intents, At night 
they helped O'Leary's in Parachute become 
the sudsiest bar in Colorado. 

Then some oil companices began to have 
second thoughts. They put their shale proj- 
ects on hold, Costs were high; the extracting 
process apparently was not as promising as 
engineers had hoped. Colony Oil Shale, 
however, was going full bore and, reassur- 
ingly, its major partner, Exxon, was the 
world's largest corporation. 

Black Sunday, May 2, 1982, They made 
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the announcement in the afternoon: Exxon 
was suspending operations. 

Disbelief, then rage. Exxon softened the 
blow, buying 268 homes from employees 
and contractors at its new Battlement Mesa 
development 

Two thousand jobs vanished, Gary Dean 
had unseld condominiums on his hands, as 
well as empty commercial buildings. He 
was, hesaid afew months after the collapse, 
“restructuring,” trying to hold on to what 
he could. “It was a helluva roll,” he said, 
amiling at the memory, 

The shale boomtowns settled back, now 
entiowed with new pavementand water sys- 
tems. The longer range benefit is perhaps to 
be found inthe massive environmental stud- 
ies that accompanicd mine planning. 


OR THE RIO BLANCO shale project, 

partnership of Gulf and Amoco, biolo- 

pist Jack Clark worked on a ten- 

million-dollar study that collected 
data to determine potential mining impact 
and explored wavs to minimize it 

A few vears ago a visitor to the sagebrush 
lands around Kio Blanco’s 5,000-acre tract 
mirht have found Jack counting deer pellets 
among the scrub. A large mule deer herd mi- 
grates through the shale country; Jack want- 
ed more data on its travels, and on which 
areas were most important to the herd in 
times of stress. 

In addition to the deer studies, Jack ancl 
crew recorded water and air quality with 
sensitive instruments, They censused lite in 
streams. They tested seed mixtures and 
shrubs for use on reclaimed land. 

Environmentalists contend that several 
major shale projects under way al one time 
would cause severe damage, But Jack be- 
heved one project the size Rio Blanco envi- 
sjaned—producing as much as 100,000 
barrels of ot] a day— could operate without 
bad effect. Most of all he worried about the 
human impact. 

“When a guy comes to this wide-open 
country from Hackensack, it's hard for him 
not to go wild,” Jack said. “He may not real- 
ize that the tracks his dirt bike makes will 
last 50 years or that the sagebrush he chops 
down has been there 40 years,” 

The shale game still has one player. Union 
Gil opened a huge mine at Parachute Creek 
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Fresh flowers anid ¢ fresh face odd a 
bright. spot to a summer doy on 17th 
Street in Denver's main commercial 

district (above), 

Nature creates her own bouquet 
below the Maroon Bells (facing page} 

A clump of asperns retains tts brilliance 
long after tis companions have shed their 
lecves. Such discrepancies mity be due 

to genetic wortations within the stands, 
changes in ground temperitiure, or the 
amount of suntight received, 

The health of some stands suffers from 
blight and what one Aspen resident 
wryly called a “nervous breakdown 
from too nmuiny people.” 
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Sleek, powerful, and fearless, they rule the seas. 
With swift thrusts of their tails they leap from the water 
or chase down thetr prey. Once creatures of mystery 


seen as bloodthirsty man-eaters, killer whales have been 


found to be highly social, intelligent, even gentle animals. 
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ONCE FEARED as “wolves of the sea,” 


JOHN EB. FORD 
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rivers to spawn, and here pods of kille 
whales gather to feed on the salmon ' this 
somewhat sheltered strip of water less than 
60 miles long, many far-reaching ciscover- 
ies about killer whales have been made 
“The long Wey 
too,” (ataeme added. “Same of the same 
ones who used to shoot at orcas have become 
dedicated killer-whale watchers who know 
their whales by sight. The whales some- 
times surf beside the fishing boats, and the 
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hishermen even throw them a few salmon.” 
entered Johnstone Strait, 
spouting and 


As we 


whales 


killer 


began diving all 


around us. While steering the boat with 
one hand, (araeme picked up his camera 
equipped with a shoulder brace and a tele- 
photo lens. Suddenly a young orca wiccniemciaie 
Ofeetoatlour bow, As the water washed 
black-and-white cae the 
i straight at us 
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Whale seemed to be lopku 
With a beacly black eve 
“He's curious,” I saicl 
“Or hunting,” Graeme “Watch.” 
Heneath the surface a predator/prey dra- 
na unfolded. With its other eve the whale 
app y was following a salmon, and 
suddenly there was a scuffle. The salmon 


replied. 
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leaped free of the water, but in one lunge the 
whale snared it. Then, as the whale turned 
to dive, Graeme photographed the dorsal 
fin, crucial for identification. 

"It's Sharky—she, not he,” Graeme said, 
I, too, recognized Sharky from previous 
summers: a young female with a triangular, 
sharklike dorsal, distinct from the female's 
normally curved fin and the five-foot-tall 
dorsal of a mature bull. 

“She's coming of age,” Graeme said of 
Sharky. “I'd say she's pushing 12. She may 
soon be-amother.” 

Joining several other killer whales, 
Sharky headed for the Vancouver Island 
shore, We followed chose behind. As the or- 
cas rested among the swells, Graeme identi- 
fied other individuals by their distinctive 
dorsals. There was Top Notch, a mature 
bull with a cleft at the top of his fin, probably 
the résult of injury. In addition there was a 
cow that Graeme believed to be Top Notch’'s 
mother—Scar, named for a series of lacer- 
ations across her back. There were several 
other cowsand half adozen calves and juve- 
niles, a pod of adozen killer whales. 

Graeme photographed them all and noted 
the time and location. Later that day we met 
a pod of eight whales, mostly bulls, incluc- 
ing one with a forward curve to his dorsal 
that had earned him the name Hooker. 

Over the next several days we explored 
Johnstone Strait and nearby Blackfish 
Sound, counting and identifying 135 
whales. Graeme was delighted. “They're all 
here,” he sand as we headed back toward 
Telegraph Cove. “It's the same count as last 
year, 135 whales. Not a single mortality 
That'll surprise Mike Bigg." 


R. MICHAEL A. BIGG is a marine 
DPD mammalogist at the Department of 
Fisheries and Oceans’ research sta- 
tion in Nanaimo on Vancouver Island. Since 
1971 Mike Bigg and marine-mammal re- 
searcher lan B. MacAskie have conducted 
research on killer whale behavior and popu- 
lation dynamics, a project later joined by 
Graeme. 

Two other researchers, Kenneth (. Bal- 
comb U1 of the United Statesand John K. B. 
Ford, a marine zoologist at the University of 
British Columbia, have contributed greatly 
to increased knowledge of killer whales, 
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Following the census with Graeme, I 
called on Mike Bigg at Nanaimo to learn 
what the new figures meant. “For one 
thing,” Mike said, “they indicate that killer 
whales live a lot longer than we originally 
thought, Ifyou know the individual whales 
ina given area and their mortality rate each 
year—in this tase, xero—you can work out 
the whales’ probable life expectancy. From 
our studies over the past ten years; we sus- 
pect that orca males may live as long as 50 
vears and cows may live as: long as a 
century.” 

Such knowledge has come slowly. Since 
1973 Bigg and his colleagues have collected 
afile of more than 30,000 mug shots, or iden- 
tification photographs, of British Columbia 
killer whales. Many of the shots are dupli- 
cates of the same animals, so in fact the file 
represents 261 individual whales. 

“They're divided into three main groups, 
or communities,” Mike said. “What we call 
the northern community consists of 12 pods, 
totaling 135 whales. Their range extends 
from Johnstone Strait up the northern coast 
of British Columbia, a distance of about 350 
miles. That's the community on which you 
and Graeme just conducted the census. 

“The southern community is smaller, 
three pods totaling 79 whales. It ranges 
along southern Vancouver Island into Puget 
Sound and along the coast of Washington, 

“The third group is strictly transient,” 
Mike continued. “It contains some 15 pods 
totaling 47 whales. That community roams 
a wide area of the coast, inclucling the terri- 
tories: of both the northern and southern 
communities and probably beyond. We 
rarely see them, and they always appear to 
he just passing through.” 

For further identification Mike and his 
colleagues have given each killer whale 
“family,” or pod, a letter designation and 
each individual within the pod a number. 
Thus, Top Notch is A5—the fifth whale 
identified in the first pod to be designated— 
Hooker is Bi, and so forth. 

Identification provided the key to a wide 
range of discoveries. By long observation 
Bigg and company have found that killer 
whale pods are remarkably stable units. 

“Unlike many other social animals—that 
is, animals that group. together,” said 
Mike, “killer whales travel, hunt, rest, and 
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The core ares in Johnstone Strait is fre- 
quented by northern-community whales, 
and it has an added attraction known as 
“rubbing beaches” (pages 228-9), Rubbing 
beaches are stretches of shallow water 
whose bottom consists of rounded pebbles 
Por reasons still unclear, orcas like toscrape 
their bodies against the pebbles, though 
their skin is extremely sensitive to myury 

I first witnessed this phenomenon at one 
of Johnstone Strait's rubbing beaches. With 
two friends I was following a pod of orcas in 
an inflatable outboard when the engine 
died. The strong tidesweptusalong with the 
pod toward a rubbing beach, and suddenly 
we glimpsed a huge bull named Wavy rub- 
bing beneath our boat. 

Seconds later Wavy swam toward shal- 
lower water in the direction of a cow and her 
calf. Thrashing half out of water, Wavy and 
the cow came belly to belly and mated, with 
the calf only a few [eel away 

It was an extraordinary moment, and it 
left us Wondering: Could rubbing be orca 
foreplay? We still don't know. Killer whales 
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have frequently been observed in the act of 
rubbing, but never rubbing followed by 


mating. Moreover, U.S. researcher Ken 
Balcomb and his colleagues have found no 
rubbing beaches in the core area of the 
southern-community whales, yet mating 
obviously occurs there, 


ATING and reproduction are cru- 
cial to the question of killer whale 
survival, Although the birthrate 

among killer whales is low—less than § per- 
cent per pod per year—so is the mortality 
rate, except on those occasions when man 
enters the picture. Recently a Soviet whal- 
ing fleet in the Antarctic Killed 916 orcas in 
one summer season, The Russians were ob- 
viously running out of larger whales, for a 
killer whale yields only a very smail fraction 
of the oi] obtained from a right or a hump- 
back whale. 

How many killer whales are there in the 
world? Noone knows, though estimates run 
as high as tens of thousands. Killer whades 
art probahly not endangered, despite such 
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Peaks where the gods dwelled were long revered—but mostly from 
afar. Now the mountains of central Honshu beckon worshipers of 
the outdoor life, as millions of hikers and skiers flock to 
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TYPHOON HAD PASSED over the 

Japan Alps the day before, and its 

boisterous afterwinds jostled and 

taunted us as we climbed the flank 

of Tateyama (9,892 feet). Thick 

clouds boiled around our booted 
feet, A sheet of cold rain streamed over the 
ridge, twisting and flapping like laundry 
pinned to a line, 

With gruff impatience, as a disgruntled 
puppet master will cast aside a puppet, the 
wind picked up our guide, a merry young 
fellow named Hidehiko Noguchi, and blew 
him geainst @ large rock. The same gust 
filled my rain jacket like a sail and knocked 
me down. Photographer George Mobley, 
gray beard blowing, clutched his cameras, 
and just managed to keep his balance. 

“Gambare!" cried Noguchi-san. The 
word means, roughly, “Show your spirit!" A 
favorite saving of Japanese mountaineers, it 
is a jovial, all-purpose exhortation to laugh 
at discomfort and try your best. 

Invizorated by the stinging rain and buf- 
feted by the gale, we pushed on and arrived 
at the crest of the ridge. Suddenly the clouds 
were parted by fingers of sunlight. Beyond 
the ridge lay the silvery Sea of Japan, In ev- 
ery other direction the jagged peaks of the 
Japan Alps soared as high as 10,000 feet: 
Yart—"spear," Tsurugi—“sword," Yatsu 
— eight peaks,” 

In early September some of these summits 
were already dusted with snow. For George 
Mobiey and me, ail were touched by the tan- 
talizing mystery of mountains we had yet to 
climb. In the weeks ahead, we would stand 
on many of these summits. For now, 
though, we wert content with what we had 
found an.our very first cimb—the serenity 
and beauty of a unique region of Japan, a 
place so little known to the outside world 
that we would encounter, in this age of the 
ubiquitous tourist, Japanese who had never 
before - met a foreigner, 

The Japan Alps (never Japanese Alps) 
consist of the Hida Mountains (called the 
Northern Alps), the Kiso Mountains (Cen- 
tral Alps), and the Akaishi Mountains 
(Southern Alps), lying in the central and 
widest part of Honshu, the main Japanese 
island, Except for Mount Fuji (12,388 feet), 
the loftiest mountain in Japan, all of Japan's 
highest peaks are included in the Alps 
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Why “Alps”? In Tokyo, before we set out 
for the mountains, Dr. Yasuo Sasa, presi- 
dent of the Japanese Alpine Club, explained 
how these mountains, which are so bound 
up with the Japanese spirit, happen to bear 
such an un-Japanese name, 

“We Japanese always revered our high 
mountains and made pilgrimages to them,” 
said Dr. Sasa, “but it had never occurred to. 
our ancestors to climb them for sport. Then, 
inthe latter part of the 19th century, English 
climbers saw them for the first time, The 
meadows and crags, the wildflowers and 
highland animals of our mountains remind- 
ed them of the Ruropean Alps—andi so they 
got their name.” 

William Gowland, a Hritish mining engi- 
neer, first used the term “Alps” in his Japan 
Guide, published in 1881, The Reverend 
Walter Weston, British chaplain of Kobe 
and Yokohama, popularized the idea—or 
the mvystique—of climbing in Japan, de- 
scribing his own experiences in books that 
made the appellation the accepted one. 

Until the end of World War I, mountain- 
céring in Japan was very much @ sport for 
the educated elite. Nowadays, however, 
thousands of climbers swarm democratical- 
ly over the Alpsin July and August. Not all 
are equipped for the experience. According 
to Shizuo Tsukamoto, an official of Japan 
Alps National Park, in the past 30 years 
some 500 climbers have died on the two most 
popular mountains—Yari (10,433 feet) and 
Hotaka (10,466 feet), 


FAMOUS Japanese climber, Mrs. Tel 
NW. Satow, told us about obstacles of 
custom and superstition she had faced 
asa pioneer among female alpinists. In 
Mrs. Satow's youth, many Japanese be- 
lieved that it was irreligious fora woman to 
set foot on a mountain. Nevertheless, puri- 
fied by the goddess of Asama Shrine and 
wearing straw boots with pepper sprinkled 
inside for warmth, she became, in 1927, the 
first woman to climb Mount Fuji in winter. 
"Even today,” said Mrs. Satow, 79, “Lam 
sometimes reminded by a guide that the 
yama no kami [mountain gods or spirits] 
are not very hospitable to lady climbers.” 
Ascending the cinder coné of an active 
volcano, Mount Asama (8,340 feet), on a 
limpid September morning, Nancy, my 
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wife, made a joke about supernatural m- 
sogyny at hich altitudes: “Ldo hope 1 don't 
cause an eruption,” said she. There seemed 
to be litthe cause for alarm. We did not know 
that Asama, after several months of quies- 
cence, had emitted an electrifying puff of 
steam only the day before. 

We reached the summrnit in the bright sun- 
shine of early afternoon and, after a peek 
into the sleeping crater, satdownonarow of 
blistered boulders to enjoy our lunch of 
chocolate and oranges. 

Abruptly, the bright quiet atmosphere 
changed. Having peeled our luncheon or- 
anges in brilliant sunlight, we ate them ina 
driving hailstorm. Though we were seated 




















no more than 20 feet apart, | could - fies 


barely make out the bright vellow of a 


companion's parka. The temperature YF 


dropped 25 degrees Fahrenheit in half 
that many minutes. 

Then, through the soles of our boots, we 
felt a little tremor in the mountain—yust a 
shiverthat came and went, Itseemed wise to 
depart. Enclosed ina cocoon of thick white 
cloud and enveloped in a curiously muffled 
silence, we started down the volcano, hail- 
stones pounding on the hoods of our water- 
proof parkas. The volcano had paid us—or 
maybe just Nancy—the great compliment 
of rumbling while we were climbing it. 

Asama continued to emit smoke and 
steam for weeks afterward: We often saw 
the whitish exclamation point of its plume 
on the horizon as:we climbed other moun- 
tains: But this incident, unlike the disas- 
trous one of 1783 that killed some 1,200 
villagers, did no damage. 

Traditionally, guides in the Japan Alps 
backpacked equipment and supphes for 
Japanese climbers of the old aristocratic 
school who would not carry their own ruck- 
sacks. Gur Japanese guides collapsed in em- 
barrassed laughter when we alighted from 
the train in Hakuba, a mountain village be- 
low Happo-one, a popular ski resort in the 
Northern Alps. The cause of the merriment: 
our ?1 pieces of luggage, consisting mostly of 
George Mobley's photographic equipment. 

“Tt will be very difficult,” cautioned the 
seniorguide, 75-year-old Masayuu Ota, “for 
Noguchi-san and me to carry everything 
you have brought with vou on our backs up 
the more difficult mountains.” We assured 
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him that we'd be carrying our own packs. 

In Ota-san’s youth, when jobs were scarce 
and an ordinary worker earned one yen a 
day, guides earned a daily wage of 2.80 yen 
(at that time, $1.40), Bearing enormous 
loads (Sadao Ohtani of Hakuba once carried 
a log the size of a telephone pole to the sum- 
nmiutof Mount Shirouma, and, like most ald- 
time guices, frequently brought back the 
broken corpses of fallen climbers lashed to a 
pack frame}, they climbed in straw sandals 
in summer and straw boots in winter, wear- 
ing astraw cape to keep off the rain. 

These pioneer guides learned by doing. 
“Fifty years ago our understanding of first 
aid was not very good," said 82-year-old Sa- 
dao Ohtani. “Some guides rescued a man 
who had frozen. They built a fire and held 
him over itto revive him. It didn't work.” 

Today a qualified guide earns a hundred 
dollarsaday, but few young men are attract- 
ad to such an arcuous life. Money is far easi- 
erto come by in Hakuba, transformed from 
an impoverished upland hamlet to a fash- 
ionable mountain resort by another import 
from the original Alps—the ski. 


‘KUNG WAS INTRODUCED to Japan 
in 1911 when the imperial general staff 

| called on the Austrian Army for help in 
training ski troops. Vienna dispatched 

an officer who was also an expert skier, 
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Theodor von Lerch. He brought his own 
skis, cquipped with modern bindings, and 
within four weeks the imperial armory in 
Tokyo—whose engineers and workers had 
never before seen skis or bindings—pro- 
duced 30 perfect copies for officers of the 
$8th Infantry Regiment stationed at Ta- 
karla, who had been selected as Japan's first 
skiers. The bindings were so cunningly re- 
produce, m fact, that it is said that von 
Lerch could not distinguish the copies from 
the originals. 

Sadao Ohtani, commanded by a client to 
learn to ski, was the first guide to do so in 
Hakuba. He tearned without lessons, wear- 
ing straw boots and a padded kimono, “Be- 
cause ] felldown so often, | was very wet and 
cold, but there was no choice,” he told me. 
“Also, | was very unpopular with the par- 
ents of Hakuba; all the children came out to 
watch me, and all wanted skis." 

This desire now achieved enidemic 
proportions, and Hakuba, where marginal 
farmland bas been transformed into ski 
slopes and ancestral houses into hotels and 
restaurants, is well able to satisfy it. It is 
not known precisely how many skiers visit 
Hakuba in a typical season, but between 
New Year's Day anc February 12 this year, 
350,000 tickets were sold on the cable car 
that runs between the village and the ridge 
of Happo-one. 


HIS PROSPERITY BEGAN just after 

World War Il, and in Nodaira, a vil 

lace of 20 families tucked into the 

cedars and firs above Hakuba, | was 
startled to have the village patriarch, 
Toyomi Yamagishi, 76, thank me—as a rep- 
resentative of the American people—tor 
making it all possible, 

“For 700 years,” Yamagishi told me, * we 
carried everything into this village on our 
backs. We worked in the fields from sunrise 
to sunset in summer and made charcoal in 
winter for wages of 60 sen [15 cents] a day, 
We ate rice, soybeans, and pickles, and per- 
haps once amonth asalted fish, Butinlosmneg 
the war, we won a new life. Our granddchil- 
(dren eat American food and are tall and 
carefree, like Americans.” 

Mr. Yamagishi's 75-year-old wife, Mit- 
sui, a tiny woman with apple cheeks and a 
radiant smile, served a feast: tangerines, 
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sweets, cakes, homemade pickles, three 
kinds of tea. “It was-a bitter thing to be de- 
feated," said Mr. Yamagishi. “But if Japan 
had won the war, the militarists would not 
have given us democracy and farm machin- 
ery and proper food and a road into the 
village. Thank you!” 

Still, some folk, such as our pensive 
guide, Masayuu Ota, fear thal the spirit of 
mountaineering, with its close bonds of 
friendship based on shared hardship and tri- 
umph, may be fading away. “Today's ski- 
ers, with their fine modern equipment, seem 
to suffer more injuries than the farmers of 
Hakuba did years ago using primitive skis 
and rope bindings,” Ota-san mused. “We 
call it the bad Juck af the city people.” 

Certainly the mountaineering spirit i= in 
evidence on the mountains. Sometimes, at a 
place where a wovfarer has been moved by 
the splendor of the scenery, one will find a 
homely little shrine—a cone of rocks with a 
flower ora gift of chocolate or cigarettes Laid 
besicle it. 

On almost every high summit, pilgrims 
have built a shrine. Here, it is traicitional to 
leave a five-yen coin, called a goen, a word 
that also means “bond” or “close relation- 
ship” and implies that he who leaves the 
offering will remember the place and be re- 
membered by it—and, with luck, return. 

At the summit of Tateyama’s Oyama 
peak, on ashaft of rock not much larger at 
the tip than a dining-room table, stands a fa- 
mous shrine. Thousands of small flat stones 
form the pavement of its tiny courtyard; on 
each pebble, a pilgrim has written, with ink 
and brush, his name and the date on which 
he visited the summit. Orange robes ruffled 
by the alpine wind, the priest, Norimaro 
Sacki, chanted his pravers to the beating of a 
drum and afterward poured sake. 

After Tatevama, we proposed to climb 
Hotaka and Yari, second and fourth highest 
summits in the Alps. First we tackled Yar, 
the “spear,” so called for its sharp stone pro- 
file. For all but the impetuous young, this is 
a three-day expedition—a [2-mile hike 
alang sun-dappled forest paths to Yansawa 
lodge, followed next day by a steep ten-mile 
climb to a hut on the shoulder of the moun- 
tain. From there we would make the final 
ascent onto the point of the spear, descend- 
ingon the third day. 
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SERRATED SPINE leads to Mount™- 
Hotaka'’s major peak, at 3,190 
meters (10,466 feet) Japan's third 


one of some 250 public and private 
facilities in the Alps, shelters hikers. 
Hundreds have died on perilous 
Hotaka and nearby Mount Yari. 
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thing of a figure of romance. Twenty-ticht 
vears before, he bad followed his teacher af 
judo and kendo to this place, moving into a 


itcarved out of the rock. When thi 
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Ing MIGOrOUs Fel eos chisciplines, Lving in 
exailed poverty on the few ven that bathers 
leave for him in a discreet collection plate 

As Mr. Ohmori recited the history of he 
lie, & YOUN? WOMEN Sank modestiv inte a 
teaming spring behind a screen of trees. Ais 
eves wandered. “They call me evo {her- 


mit|,"” saicl Ohmori-san sf L eno 
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watching beautiful girls with smooth skin!” 

A few days afterward, on the summit of 
Oku-hotaka (10,466 feet), highest of Hota: 
ka's five peaks, an cagle greeted us, soaring 
on translucent wings against a sky as blue as 
pottery. While clambering up the rocks giis 
tening with patches of treacherous black ice 
that guard the summit, it had seemed to me 
that Hotaka was in some indefinable way a 
‘happier’ mountain than Yar 

Perhaps this was because Yar had recent 
ly taken-a life. On the day after our climb a 
young physician had slipped on a scrim of 
new-fallen snow, near that overhang below 
the summit, and plunged to his death 

Cin Hotaka | encountered the Reverend 
Hideo Nakamura, a Christian clergyman 
from Kobe, who had climbed the mountain 
in order to offer pravers for a young woman 
who had been carried away byanavalanche 
the year before 

Like many climbers in the Japan Alps, 
Mr. Nakamura carried an umbrella lashed 
to his pack. “[ have two umbrellas—a Black 
one for town, this bright yellow one for the 
mountains,” he explained. “If it rains, the 
yellow umbrella keeps me dry. If ] have an 
accident, itis a distress signal. And if | meet 
a bear, can open it and close it very rapidly 
and frighten the animal away.” 


O COMPLETE our expedition, we were 

determined to-climb the highest peak in 

the Alps—Kita-dake. The Japanese sutf- 

fixes “dake” and “take” are applied to the 
noblest and highest peaks, while the more 
familiar “yama may 
mountain, such as Tateyvama, ortoany ordi- 
nary one. Many obstacles lay in our way 
Typhoons had caused severe damage in the 
Southern Alps. The road that led tothe base 
of Mount Shirane was closed, cul in many 
places by timber falls, landslides, swept 
away bridges 

Few climbers had attempted the summit 
recently. The mountain huts were closed 
By now it was late October, and: heavy 
snows might descend at anv time. Our Japa- 
nese acivisers told us that a-climb was “very 
difficult"—meaning, in the Japanese lexi 
con of polite phrases, that it was impracti- 
cal, Unnecessary, and unwise. 

Finally we compromised: If noone would 
climb the mountain with us, we would fly to 


refer to a revered 
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the highest pass in a helicopter and climb 
from there. 

In this embarrassingly unsporting way, 
we arrived at the pass on a bright but gusty 
noontime, To the south, only 35 miles away, 
Fuji in its wimple of snow floated majesti- 
cally among billowy clouds. Above us hung 
the crags of Kita-dake, a wild landscape of 
broken black rock. We pitched a tent, boiled 
some tea, and then.set out for the summit. 
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The light would last just long enough, we 
thought, to see us to the top and down again. 

The trail was well marked, but as we 
Climbed, the cloud grew thicker and we 
wandered off the track from time to time. Al 
the-summit, beside a wooden sign that gave 
the altitude as 3,192.4 meters (10,474 feet), 
we could seé no farther than 15 feet 

Within that tiny compass, however, Kita 
dake revealed wonders. From within the 
cloud bank the mountain lark, fiban, sang 
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ew twittering notes, then flew outofthe imtensifying to reveal Fuji once again in all 
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ike images—were projected peak. Among patches of snow and ice we 


onto the clouc. Perfectly circular rings ol saw the shriveled vestices—vellow, white, 
colorlormed around ourfigures. Thisaston- vinlei—of alpine flowers that clothe the 
ishing sight lastedonlymoments,fadingand summit of this mountain in early summer 
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resocited 4 ith the by nic haopanese 
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SCULPTED BY DAIFTS that earn 


income from skiers, a Shinto shrine 
colled Torakushi, not for from Hakuba, 
welcomes local farmers, whose grain 


is dlso economically important. 


(Continwed from page 249) Japanese type 
of edelweiss called Aahatoensa (“mother 
and child”), black lily, mugwort, a5 well as 
a variety of fiye-needle pine, oiten seen in 
Japanese painting 

After another windy night, as I watched 
andther brilliant sunrise, a sheet of cloud 
blew over the mountain, blotting out the ho- 
rizon. Bad weather, we knew, came from 
that direction. (ver a hurried breakiast we 
decided we would climb down before the 
storm, already filled with snow, worsened 

Descending 4 mountain is In some ways 
more difficult than climbing it. You See 
where you're going, notalwaysa psycholog- 
ical advantage. The knees take 4 good deal 
of strain, especially if you're carrying a 
heavy pack, producing a tremulous condi- 
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tion that the Japanese call "laughing knees.” 


=NOW swirled around us, At first the trail 
followed Etzht-tooth Ridge, through 
fields of boulders, beneath rock mono- 
liths, over logs cut from limber young 
trees that bridged chasms hundreds of feet 
deep, down steep rock walls, along narrow 
ledges and cracks in the faces of precipices 

The snow changed to rain. Stopping by a 
brook fortea and chocolate, wesaw that(wo 
interesting things were happening: First, 
the stream, fed by the rain and snow above 
it, was swelling very rapidly; second, it was 
freezing as it ran over the rocks, 

A few yards farther on, one of the Japa- 
nese members af our party, interpreter Akio 
Sanevyoshi, took along sliding fall ona patch 
of ice-coated rock, twisting his ankle and 
striking his heac He wasn't seriously in- 
jured, and he was young and stoic, but we 
had along way to go. Even after we reached 
the bottom, we would still be 25 miles from 
the nearest town 

Following the [reezing brook, we came to 
a lareer streambed. It, too, was tilling rapid- 
ly, but the trail—designert tor use in tive dry 
summer months—went right down it, 50 we 
plunged ahead. The rain grew heavier, the 
streambed became ariver, and as we passed 
below the tree line into adnpping forest, we 
lost the trail 

George Mobley, the best climber among 
us, scouted downstream and in a few mo- 
ments found the way. Soaked but encour 
aged, we pressed on. It was, at times, an 
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In total control after launch from 


a snow mound, today’s sledder could be tomorrow's ski-jump medalist. 





Stomm weil parts for a glimpse of 
Japan's highest and most s 


?6-meter (12,388-foot) M 
From the nation’s second highest, 


meter Kita-doke in the Southem Alps. 
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Seconds later a snow-faced foe whipped 


in with d vengeance, luring the 
authors party ona harord-filled, [2: 
hour descent—price of admission Lo 


the “roof of fear 





adventurous process, as we 
rock to icy rock above the chorusing waters 
of the rushing stream 

Atlast, after 12 hours, we reached the bot 
tom. Here we faced one more obstacle 
largerriver, spanned bya ruined footbridge 
During the typhoons a flood had folded the 
near end of the bridge over onto itself like a 
bent playing card 

Happily, atree had washed upagainst the 
bndge, which dangled some 40 feet above 
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ihestream, Georgeshinniedupitstrunkand limping painfully. His face 
hauled ID OUT packs ona leneth of rope burned. he was tired to the bone 
(Jur injured friend was supposed to go with cold, and soaked to the skin 
next, but when [ turned around, Il saw that “Gambare! he cried, “Show your spirit 
he had other plans. With zestful tatalism, We gazed upward at the summit of Kita- 
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i scrambled up the fallen tree onto the ll we go back up?" 1] asked 
bridge, and George and | ran to meet [The spirit was willing, but the 


Saneyosni-san, who pullecl himself onto the murred. Wedecided to leave ag 


nverbank—hienh, but far tromdry. He was in remembrance, and in hope of return 
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To console the souls of puffers 
Shinto priests in Shimonoseki, fopan 


offer provers to fusu, de the fish are 


mown. Delicious, ugly, and dead) 
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piuffers can be—fiterall) 


the ultimate edible. 
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HE BOOT, 
tiny steel tongue, 
Bond 
felt a sharp pain in 
his ment calf 
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Breathing be 


Bond pivot- 
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Nunmbress 
Bond's body 
came difficult 
ed slowly on his 
headlong to the wine- 
red floor." 

so ends lan Fiemimegs spy 
novel Prom Aussia, With Lope 
James Bond's fate is lett hang- 
ing. Agent OO7, of course, sur- 
vives to brave néw dangers in 
Doctor Nea, in which it is re- 
vealed that he had been dealt a 
near-fatal clase of Avew potion 
‘Tt comes from the sex organs of 
the Japanese globefish,” a new- 
rologist tells Hotd's boss. “It's 
terrible stuff and very quick.” 

Ian Fleming's evil globe 
Known as putter 


Was 
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blowfish, swellfish, or, in Japa- 
, tugu—is one of the most 
mysterious creatures of Lhe sea 

[Lis perhaps the world's most 
deadly an, yet in Japan the 
honorable fugu is the epitame af 
Fourmel dining 


About 10% 


species of putfers 
closely related fam 
es can be fownd througout 
the world, Their most obvious 
characteristic is their ability to 


In seVeral 


balloon out from a reasonable 
into 1 sphere two or 
three tines larecr. When 
ened, excited, or annoyed, they 
Rulp Water, Or ¢ven air, into a 
sac on the belly. It 
their tough, elastic skin, hke 
an inner tube inside & tire 
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intimidate rivals. When 
fish feels safe, tt squirts out the 
aur, cdeflat- 
ing to its normal shape. 

In Japan, eating fugu has 
been the ractrononmic version of 


Water or feleases the 


Russian roulette for centuries 
Sometimes a diner still loses the 
gamble. Ais chopsticks clatter 
to the table from nerveless fin- 
fers; he pales: his breathing la 
nors. If is often the subject of 
traditional senryu verse 
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“Tt sa ternble death,” a | 
nese Tesiaurant owner told me 
“Even though you can think 
very | learly Our arms and begs 
become numb. It becomes im- 
possible te situp. You can think 
DULCANNOL Speak, CANMOL move 
And soon cannot breathe 
W tiv the Japa nese. who veep 
erate fh should make 4 
ritual of eating deadly poison- 
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A Japa 
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ous fish wsecailhieylt for 
to comprehend. Fugu ovaries 
intestines, and liver can be so 
neacdly thal if evena tiny tauch 
of them 16 left in the flesh, the 
Fourme: dies, olten. within 
minutes. Aboul 60 perceot of 
putfer poonings prove fatal 
And as the haiku poet Buson 
observed, for some 
enticement! 
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‘Lhoase who dare the risks of 
dite on the puffer prize eye 
all the raw flesh of the tiger 
fue. It is customearih slicer 
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Very thin and arranged in &x- 
patterns of flowers or 


Fort tris the Japanese will 
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pay as much at $200 for a plate 
that s¢rves four 
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Despite this, the fatalities 
continue. A celebrated death 
eccurred in Januar lo74: The 
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To eat fugu liver isthe beighi 
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enchanting 
The raw fusu i cut so thin 
is transparent, Through 
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cost more than £150 a person 
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coded handshakes before desig- 
nating the successful bidder and 
singing out the price 

At wholesale prices of $20 a 
pound, Hisashi Matsumura has 
auctioned éach blue box of fish 
for $1,500 or more, all on a 
handshake, This morning he 
sells two tans of puffers 
$20,000 worth—in about 40 
minutes. From Shimonoseki 
they will be trucked or flown 
throughout the country. 

Only in Japan does the putter 
send a whole nation into philo- 
sophical ecstasies (one Tokyo 


park has a statue of the fish, and 
a famous temple near Osaka 
has a memorial tombstone hon- 
oring fugu). But putters have 


fascinated other observers 
around the world for centuries. 
Depictions of the fish have been 
identified ontombsof Egypt's V 
Dynasty, 2700 B.c. Ancient 
Egyptians apparently used one 
pufferspecies asa ballinaprim- 
itive game of bowls. 

The highly toxic Red Sea por- 
cupine fish may have prompted 
the biblical injunction: “These 
ye shall eat of all that are in the 
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waters: all that have fins and 
scales shall ye eat: And whatso- 
ever hath not fins and scales ye 
may not eat; it is- unclean unto 
you (Deuteronomy 14: 9-10), 


‘SUFFERS i are also 
found in the Indian 
Ocean and in the 
south Pacific. A spe- 
ties familiar along Hawatian 
coasts is so. toxic that natives re- 
portedly used the fish gall to 
poison their spears. 

Puffers in North American 
waters can be equally deadly. 





John Steinbeck and Edward F 
Ricketts describe in Sea af Cor- 
les how they offered to buy a 
puffer from a boy in Baja Cali- 
forma, bul the boy refused, 
“saying that a man had commis- 
stoned him to get this fish and he 
was to recerve ten centavos forit 
because the man wanted to pal- 
con a cat.” Six species are com- 
monly found in Florida. All are 
probably toxic; one is violently 
en, Every year sees several non- 
fatal pulfer poisonings. 
Another variety of puffer 
is caught as far porth as the 


Carolinas and occasionally in 
Maryland or even Massachw- 
setts: The northern puffer is 
nontoxic and was a popular 
food fish during World War IL. 
The mild-flavored, meaty back 
portion Wat marketed euphe- 
mistically as “sea squab," arid is 
still sometimes sold under that 
name today. In recent vears the 
nuffers, once abundant in Ches- 
apeake Bay, have declined in 
number, and the “sugar toad” 
is now the prize only of sport 
fishermen 

Full-grown puffers can be as 


High-filying fish, lites 
resembling fugu decorate 
the studio of Hakushu 
Yasumoto of Shomonoseti 
(right), who hos been 
making them for 26 years. 
The bamboo-and-paper 
rites take two hours 

to butte. 

Amang otter fugu 
fantasies available in 
Shimonoseri are lontemes 
(left) mode by AHoruo Ite. 
eal! puffersore filled 
with sawdust to retain their 
shape, dried, fitted with 
condles, and sold as good- 
luck chorns. 


long as three feet and weigh as 
much as 30 pounds. Some spe- 
cies are protected by short, 
overlapping, sharp pointed 
spines, Aswollen fish feelslikea 
firm balloon full of water and 
surprisingly strong. A big man 
can stand on it and do little 
harm to the fish, So tough are 
the skins that they often are 
dried, fitted with light bulbs, 
and usecl for lamps. The lamps 
passa soft, even light through 
the translucent skin 

Putters have other weird spe- 
clalizations. Their teeth are 
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fused into hard, pointed struc- 
tures that look like a parrot’s 
beak and that can often be 
heard grinding by the lucky 
fisherman who pulls one in. 
This strange buck-toothed den- 
tition is powered by massive 
chewing muscles. Suggesting 
underwater birds of prey, the 
fish use their beaks savagely to 
tearapart crabs, clams, oysters, 
corals, sea urchins, and star- 
fish. Some also inflate them- 
selves and blow out water to 
blast aside sand and uncover 
their food. Although puffers are 
fun to catch and will take almost 
any bait, they've been known to 
bite through wire leaders and 
rusty hooks. | heard that a few 
days before Larrived in Tokyoa 
fugu bit off a chef's finger. 

Puffers have beautiful irides- 
cent blue and green eves thal are 
quite mobile. In some species 
the eyes are photochromic. Like 

eyeglasses, they darken 
automatically as ight intensity 
increases. 

There's no end to the puffers’ 
eccentricities, Below their eyes 
they have nostrils raised on tiny 
tentacles. These sense chemi- 
calsinthe water a3 our noses cle- 
bect them in the air. 


UFFERS don't swim 
F like other fish. They 
have far fewer bones 
—no ribs or pelvic 
hones, for example. Their flop- 
py fins lack both spines and the 
rimidity needed to push against 
the water. Puffers drift slowly 
through the oceans, undulating 
their dorsal and anal fins in a 
scullimg motion that makes 
them look to me like helicopters 
of the sea, The two pectoral fins 
flutter almost constantly, giv- 
ing unusually delicate control. 
The tail fin that drives most 
fish acts mostly as a rudder for 
the puffer. 
With its lazy, almost feeble 
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way of swimming, the puffer 
fish gives no hint of its deadly 
nature, Here isnoshark knifing 
through the water, with gleam- 
ing jaws agape, But the poison 
hidden in the puffer’s entrails 
mikes it fearsome Indece, 


T the University of To- 
kyo, Professor Kanehi- 
| sa Hashimoto and his 
— Colleague Dr. Tamao 
ane show me oo small 
brown vial of the potson, 
known as tetrodotoxin. Inside is 
a white powder—tess than one- 
tenth the weight of an aspirin 
tablet—about the amount 
found in one mednuem-size fugu, 
The scientists explain that it is 
enough to kill more than 30 per- 
sons. They tell me that it has « 
molecularstructure unlike any- 
thing previously known to or- 
Faric chemustry. 

For some remarkable reason 
tetrodotexin doesn't harm the 
puffer, but in man its effect is 
stunning. Capt. James Cook 
described it in the journal of his 
second voyage around the 
world. In 1774 the Nesolution’s 
clerk procured a strange fish 
from the natives of recently 
discovered New Caledonia, J. 
Reinhold Forster and his son, 
George, the naturalists for the 
expedition, sketched it before it 
was prepared for dinner 

"Luckily for us," recorded 
Captain Cook, “the operation 
of drawing and describing took 
up so much time, .. that only 
the liver and roe was clressed of 
which the two Mr, Forsters ancl 
myself cid but just taste. About 
three or fowr o'clock in the 
morning we were seized with an 
extraordinary weakness in all 
our limbs attended with a 
numbness or sensation like to 
that caused by exposing one's 
hands or feet to a fire after 
having been pinched much by 
frost, [had almost lost the sense 






of feeling nor could J distinguish 
hetween light and heavy bod- 
ies, 2 quart pot full of water and 
a feather was the same in. my 
hand. Weeach of us took a yom- 
it and after that a sweat which 
gave great relief. In the morn- 
ing one of the pigs which had eat 
the entrails was found dew,” 

Tetrodotoxin is one of the 
mast polsonous nonproteinsub- 
stunces known, 25 times more 
powerful than curare. Because 
ofits potency, the toxin 6 an im- 
portant tool in meadern neuro- 
logical research. In a dilute 
form it is also used commercial- 
lv in Japan as a painkiller for 
vielims of neuralgia, arthritis, 
and rheumatism. 

The puffer toxin blocks nerve 
impulses, and in sufficient 


amounts will eventually shut 
down the victim's crtire ner- 
yvoussystem. The lethal dose isa 
mere one milligram, about the 
amount that could be put on a 
pinhead. There ts no known 
antidote. 


BESPITE the danger, 
demand for pulfers is 
increasing si fast 
that the Japanese 
fishing grounds are being de- 
pleted. Today the Japanese are 
successfully culturing the fish. 

Every year from October 
through March, millions of din- 
ers bet their lives on not getting 
fatally poisoned. Thanks to 
strict reculation of restaurants 
and wholesalers; the number 
that lose decreases each year. 
But this droll and preposterous 
fish with the poggling eyes, 
swollen belly, and floppy fins 
remains the world's most dead- 
ly feast. The enigma of the 
fugu is summed up in the traci- 
tional verse: 


Those who eat fugu soup are 





stupid 
Bui those who don't eat fugu 
soup are also stupid. [] 
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(Comtunved from pape 137) by the National 
(seographic Society 

Was Andres frightened when he plunged 
in up to his thigh? “Si—I knew I was in the 
tomb. T just hoped T hadn't hurt anvthing. ” 

He hadn't. The team had entered the 
tomb exactly at the exit 
led by the Mava 
1,500 vears ago. From 
the time of the fall 
Rome the tomb hac lain 
undisturbed. Even food 
and chrink lett for the de- 
ceased 
only powdery residue in 
ceramic pots and plates, 

For reasons still un- 
known, the site and the 
Mava culture had fader 
away by the tenth centu- 
rv. Under cover of the 
jungle the citv—now 
known as Rio Azul—tay 
fora thousand vears as a 
Vast mausoleum protect- 
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pyramids of the Early Classic pertod (A.D. 
250-600) everso slowly shumped into piles of 
rubble under the relentless wash of tropical 
rains and the insicious pushing and shoving 
of tree roots, As the green canopy grew over 
fields, canals, anc plazas, only the occasion- 
al Indian chicle collector, armed with noth- 
ing more devastating than his machete, 
disturbed the tangle of vines and brambles. 

In 1962 worker Trinidad Pech reported 
the mounds to Sun Oil geologist John Gat- 
ling. Richard Aclams, then a student doing 
fieldwork in Guatemala, was invited to sur- 
wey the site. A joint Adams-Gatling paper 
two vears later put the discovery into the lit- 
erature but left it undisturbed 

Then in 1979 the territorial bickering of 
parrots and the screams of tree frogs were 
punctuated by the pounding of pickaxes, the 
scraping of shovels, and the snarl of chain 
saws, Looters in force attacked the site in 
search of tomb treasures. With a skill and te- 
nacity begrudgingly admired by all who 
have seen their predations, thev slashed at 
the temples as if with meat axes cleaving a 
beef, More than 125 man-wide trenches 
were cut to the core of the temples so the 
looters could gut the tombs. Twenty-ecicht 


Brilliant paintings of deities and motifs 
Of Maya royalty odor Rio Arul tombs: 
The newly discovered chamber (left) still 
Holts pottery, jade jewelry, ard a mate 





tombs and crypts were emptied in 1974-30, 
with historical and archaeological data 
tossed to the rubble piles. Milhons of dollars: 
worth of Maya art began to surface in world 
markets, with the value-enhancing cachet 
of being from Rio Azul-—wherever that was 

Harvard Mayanist lan Graham appeared 
there in 1981 in search of undisturbed Maya 
art. His report of the devastation led to 
the arrival of Rafael Morales, head of the 
Guatemala Institute of Anthropology and 
History s Departmentof Prehispanic Monu- 
ments. In a blazing gun battle Treasury 
Guards drove away the looters, whoin their 
haste left behind clothes, supplies, and even 
some of the loot. Government guards have 
ance kept watch over the site 

In 1983 Dr. Adams, now professor of an- 
thropology of the University of Texas at San 
Antonio, began hisscientific study of the Rio 
Azul site. A year later, as the TV camera 
probed the tomb, his team of graduate stu 
dents, Guatemalan archaeologists, work- 
ars, friends, and family hugged, kissed, and 
even shed a tear or two 

Here was one tomb that would not fall 
prey to looters. It will forever be a part of 
(suatemalan and Maya history, Knowledge 


sreleton stained by its decayed funerary 
shroeid. Dr. Adams sdlvages information 
froma nearby crypt (below), emptied 
eariier Oy iooters. 
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gained trom it will be important in undcer- 
standing the vanished culture. The artifacts 
will be displayed for all and not become the 
trinkets and trade items of art collectors. 
Propitiously, less than a week after the 
discovery, U.S. Secretary of State George 
P. Shultz and Foreign Minister Fernando 
Andrade of Guatemala (above) signed a 
Lrealy lo prevent stolen Guatemalan cultur- 
mH artifacts from entering the United States 
When Dr, Adams has analyzed the dis- 
covery, we'll bring you his report on Kio 
Azul—one of the greatest New World ar- 
Chaeological finds in recent-years. 
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Geography has been losing 
ground in our schools 


MAJOR RIFT in U.S. geography 

opened in 1904 with this Society's deci- 
sion to popularize a field of study then just 
emerging as an academic discipline apart 
from geology. Harvard professor William 
Morris Davis took violent objection to the 
Society's change of course, resigned his seat 
on our board, and soon jotmed in founding 
the Association of American Geographers 
(AAG), which remains the preeminent U. 3. 
organization for scholarly geographers. 

Recently | had the pleasure of addressing 
the AAG in convention. Any disputes be- 
tween the Society and the AAG have long 
since dissolved, but I remarked, “In my 
opinion the lack of communication, joint re- 
search, and utilization of resources by our 
organizations has unwittingly contributed 
tothe decline of geography in U. 8. schools.” 

Treviewed the usefulness of geography at 
the end of the 19th century. North America 
was a developing continent flush with find- 
ing andl mapping its basic resources, Geog- 
raphy had a strong civic purpose, and civics 
had strong geographical content, The class- 
room map was a call to adventure, real or 
imagined, and the call was answered. 

But geography has been losing ground, 
particularly in our primary and secondary 
schools. Its future as an independent and 
useful area of study awaits a new sense of 
mission. Geographers must help students 
understand the wholeness of the world, as 
they once helped us understand the whole- 
ness of the nation and continent. 

If men and women of reason are to cope in 
an age when the post-industrial minority 
grapples with the needs of the pre-industrial 
majority, vital geography must be revived. 

Although it seems to be a diffuse science, 
geography has a traclition of bringing spe- 
cialists together—geologists, biologists, soil 
chemists, meteorologists, oceanographers, 
demographers, and more—to cope with 
problems no single science can. 

What can the Society do to advance the 


discipline from the deepest taproots of grad- 
uate study to the youngest leaves of elemen- 
lary education? 

For decades our Committee for Kesearch 
and Exploration has supported proposals on 
a case-by-case basis. Many grants so given 
have led to research work of major conse- 
quence. That the research budget is now 
some3.5 million dollars yearly isa testimony 
to the loyalty of our membership, whose 
dues are the ultimate source of funding. 

Now new priorities have evolved, com- 
peting for our funding. The provocative list 
includes such areas as mutual interaction 
of biosphere and atmosphere; the planet's 
water resources; soil fertility and manage- 
ment; renewable energy resources; loss of 
biological diversity and the apparent extinc- 
tion of genetic stocks on a global scale. 

We intend to disseminate the results of 
such studies more effectively through a new 
refereed scientific journal, National (Gro- 
graphic Research, And weintend to increase 
contacts between the Society and visiting 
scholars, already successfully begun by our 
intern program for undergraduate and grad- 
uate students, 

And as opportunities warrant, we intend 
to do more ut levels from the elementary 
classroom on up—perhaps through satellite- 
transmission technology, curriculum devel- 
opment, and innovative study materials. 

None of this will come easily or overnight, 
but I closed my remarks to the AAG with 
this thought “You have the professional 
skills—the engine; the National Geographic 
Society has the delivery system. Iam confi- 
dent that American schools and the general 
public would embrace a modern, state-of- 
the-art resurrection of the geographer as a 
Vital participant on global problem-solving 
teams of the 21st century.” 
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extraordinary collection of scale miniatures 
—more than 550 pieces inall, same of which 
have boon specially imported from abroad 
and every one of them faithfully crafted 
for this -superd re-creation of The American 
Country Stote. 


impeccable craftsmanship ,.. 
absolute anthenticiy 


The detail attained in works that are only 
12 the size of the items that inspired them 
is truly astonishing. The ornate design of the 
old-time cash register, the bolts of boghtly 
putterned culicoes, the tiny apearmint sticks 
in the glass candy cannister, even the 
authentic labels on the boxes of Ralston 
Purina Breakfast Food, 20 Mule Tear 
Borax and all the other products 
—actual trademarks, authorized 


Minigcs Shimeti ajrpirdiitioialy aiction! alee 


bs the famous American CONTI PAR nCS Whose 
names were household words in thase days 

Here, then, is an outstanding re-creation 
in the great tradition of periead roam set- 
tings in miniature. But, unlike most such 
collections —which are beyond the reach of 
many collectors because of the time and 
expense required to assemble them—The 
Amencan Country Store can be vours con- 
veniently and affordably 

You will receive a-wide -vanety of items 
from the collection each month for 24 
months and you will be billed just $29.50 
for each shipment. That's much less than it 
would cost you to assemble a re-creation of 
this scope and quality on your own. In addi- 
tion, vou will be given a special option to 
complete your collection earlier, if you wish 
to do so 





Your 
collection 
WT inelucde 
au photograph af 
the completed store ae 
ag a suggested . : 

Noor plan. A Certificate 
of Authenticity and fascinating 
reference literature will also be provided 


A treasure of Americana to 
brighten vour home 


ASyour rescreation of The American Country 
Store takes shape in the months ahead, it 
will capture the interest and imagination of 
every member of your family. And when 
you have arranged all the miniatures in the 
handsome store setting that is provided at 
no additional charge, the total effect Is so 
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charming and realistic that you will feel os 
though you-are actually back in that gentler 
turn-at-the-century world 

To begin your collection, simply campiete 
and return the accompanying subscription 
form by August 31, 1984_ 11 is nol necessary 
to send anv payment at this time. Howeve! 
your application should be mailed no later 
than that date 
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THE 
AMERICAN COUNTRY STORE 
An Oren! Pores hon in Mir ture 


Please rail by Anemist 37, 2984, 
Gomi: Chee collection per subscriber, 


The Franklin Mint 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 1909] 
Please titer my subscnption tor The American 
Country Store. consisting of mare than 550 ai 
thentic scale niniatures. [| wall receive my col- 
lection over o og af 24 months at the rate 
of one shipment of finely crafted miniatures 
per month 

1 peed send no money now. T will be billed 
£2950" when each monthly shipment of minia- 
tured is feady bo Be sent to me. The custom- 
designed store setting will be provided to me as 
part of the collection, at-no additional charge 
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THE ROAD BECAUSE IT RESPONDS 
PRECISELY TO THE DRIVER. 


The 1984 Mercury Topaz has been designed to be more than an exten- 
sion of one’s personality. It's been designed to be an extension of a driver's 
input, reflexes, and responses. 

Consider its source of power. Unlike most conventional four-cylinder 
designs, Topaz's new 2300 HSC engine utilizes high-swirl-combustion tech- 
nology to give you more responsive acceleration in city driving and other 
stop-and-go traffic situations. 

Topaz is the only American-designed car with a standard, fully inde- 
pendent suspension system incorporating both front and rear MacPherson 
cage eres provides a smooth, comfortable ride while allowing the driver to 

ntain a superb feel of the road. 

Other standard features, such as power brakes, front-wheel 
drive, and precision rack-and-pinion steering all contribute to mak- 
ing Topaz a highly responsive automobile. 

The Mercury commitment to quality is evidenced not 
only in Topaz's fit and finish, but also in the way the car 
“feels” on the road—an intangible for some perhaps, 
but certainly one characteristic that today’s more 
enlightened buyer will appreciate. | 
Topaz for yourself. <= 
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National Geographics 
Collected Like Fine Books... 


Files. with red leatherpatiom fronts ane 
gold-siampedd leitering. Hold six issues 
With gold otfeet numbers for adding tates 
Solid in Malina! Geagraoive for 25 yaar 
Your salistaction i¢ guaranteed. Postpaid 
Two files tor l year. .§ 650/9 980 toresgn) 
Sia Hiles ford years $15.45 (918.465 loregn) 
Two mim Nites. . S 7.50 $10.50 foresgn) 
Custom files for other magazines, $6.50 ea. 
Send check. For MasterCard or Visa brchude 
number, exp. date, sag. Or call Toll-Froe 
E00 556-2110 (in Wihecongin, 414-665-067 1) 
HIGHSMITH GO. Boo SOONG, Fi, Athinsan, 
Wl S5dh Free catalog of files with order 





Invest Some Time in 
America's 
Youth 


Be a 
VOLUNTEER 
4-H LEADER 





CONTACT YOUR COUNTY 
EXTENSION OFFICE 


Call the Cancer 
Information Service 
fora FREE publication 
“CANCER FACTS FOR 
PEOPLE OVER 580”. 


Call toll-free today! 
1-800-4-CANCER* 


CANCER 
INFORMATION 
SERVICE —=_—_ 
1-800-4-CANCER 


*In Hawan, call 808-524-1234 
In Alaska, call 1-800-638-6070 
In Washington, D.C., call 

202-636-5700 
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Vesuvius 
As a sixth eruler fervently studving ancient 
Egypt in summer school, I decided that 1 would 
become an archatologist, Frequent trips to the 
muscums of New Vork City with my parents 
convinced me, however, that [had been born too 
late and all had been discovered, [I'm 28 now, a 
nurse ina busy emergency room, and about the 
only bones [ see are broken ones. [wish to thank 
you for opening my heart once again to the jove of 
discovery with your wonderful and moving arti- 
cleonthe lost citiesof Pompetiand Herculancum 
Mary Caldwell 
Milton, Massachusetts 





Twas enthralled by your May article. The author 
states “Very few other Roman skeletons: have 
survived: the Romans cremated their dead." 
Later he recalls the cemetery at Pompeii “just 
outside the city walls.” Was burial reserved for 
patricuuns, or is this an Etruscan cemetery? 
David Garrett 
St Lowis, Missouri 


fiwar common in Romidn times to build amecrop 
Olu Aonerimg Lie dead along a major apenve) out- 
side the city wails, in Porpen, monuments im 
perious degrees of elaboration contained the ore- 
mated remains, However, some of Pompeit’s 
lomobs date to the pre-Koman Samnile occwpii- 
ton, wher ociwal burial wes preferred 


The Vesuvius article included pictures of the city 
of Ercolano lying above Herculaneum, and ref- 
erences to the fertile volcanic Soi]. As & green- 
house operator, | noticed acres of greenhouse 
frames next to the excavation site, As Ttaly boasts 
the second largest area of protected crops im the 
workd, | would be quite interested to know what 
crops ore cultivated in these “trellised fields.” 
Ron Marchuk 
Olds, Alberta 


fhese plots produce three or more cropi a year 
Veectables such as cauliflower, eggplant, and to- 
maloes are rolaled with flowers grown both for 
ite cof marke! and seed production. 


Plain People 

Asan Amish Mennonite, | would like to compli- 
ment vou on your recent article on the Plain Peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania (April 1984), Articles that 
recognize and accurately describe the diversity 
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among the Plain People are rare. Yours was out- 
standing. Thank you. 

Dorcas Yoder 

Grove City, Minnesota 


The implement on page 305 ts a cultivator, nota 

harrow. A cultivator is used between rows of 

plants, but a harrow is used to prepare a plowed 
field for planting. 

Louise Streiff 

Portland, Oregon 


You and several other sharfeeyed readers have 
comght an error thal form-reared staff members 
embarrassingly missed. 


As a Mennonite minister, | want to commend 
Jerry Irwin for his excellent presentation. So 
many articles magnify the oddities of the Menno- 
nites, overlooking the fact that they are a warm- 
hearted, hardworking, outgoing, close-knit, 
conscientious people. 

Mahlon M. Horst 

Stantey, Virgina 


I read about the Amish girl pressing the cress she 
made. lt states thatthe light she is using was.a bu- 
tane lantern, [ would say it is-a gasoline lamp 
made by Coleman. 
Dwight Coop 
Bloomfield, lowa 
The light she is using descends from Coleman 
lamps, which go back asfaras 1003, Hers ty called 
a Leacock lamp, designed by Levi Esh ef Lancas- 
ter County and made in Ronks, Pennsylvania. It 
burns either kerosene or gasoline-like naphtha. 


Narwhal Hunters 
We strongly object to the article “Narwhal Hunt- 
ers in April 1984. Itis ridiculous and wrong to 
feature an ignorant and backward people who 
slaughter our rapidly diminishing wildlife, It is 
no longer acceptable to attack nature for some 
macho, ¢gomaniacal motives and call it survival. 
M. Lutter 
Torrance, California 


Tie Eskime way of life has existed Jor centuries 
in a harsh environment where, even today, jobs 
and grocery stores are rare. Neither macho nor 
cgomantacal, there men hunt primarily for food. 


Blue Heron 

The Portland, Oregon, area is fortunate in hav- 
ing several great blue heron (April 1984) rooker- 
lesalongits many waterways. (Ine night I spied a 
great blue standing alongside a lamp at the edge 
of our mooring dock. The bird wentinto that stiff 
crouch, shot out the cocked neck, and drew back 
with asmall fish presumably lured by the wash of 
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light. Entranced, | watched as the process was 
repeated, and then the bird proceeded with that 
very deliberate heron gait to the next lamp down 
the line! For perhaps half an hour it moved to the 
end of the dock and back, pausing at each fix- 
ture, Where it caught several fish. 
William C. Crayne 
Hillsboro, Oregon 


Far West Map 
T have always had a high regard for your maps, 
and in most respects the “Far West” (April 1984) 
is no exception. But | am dismaved to find the 
Salton Sea shown on all of those maps. This body 
of water in southern California was not formed 
until 1905, when the Colorado River flooded an 
area of former salt flats. 
William T. Lingstrom 
Pasadena, California 


The piysical features on our historical mapi are 
shows as they are in ike present day. Acquiring 
historical data for different time periods would be 
dificull and subject Lo error. 


Hologram Cover 
l was most impressed with the hologram on the 
cover of the March 1984 NaTIONAL GEOGRAPH- 
1c. (mn reaching the article, [was surprised that a 
“first” is claimed for this hologram. The U.K.'s 
Amaleur Photographer, which is celebrating its 
centenary this year, published a hologram on its 
front cover several months azo. British insular- 
ity claims the “AP.” is the world's best-selling 
photo weekly. Therefore I think it can, like the 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC, be considered a “ma- 
jor magazine." 

R. E. Mills 


Malmesbury, England 


We were aware of Amateur Photographer's Aolo- 
grant. Aut with owr worldwide circulation af 
10,600,000 versus theirs of 96,650, masily in 
Britain, we felt justified in clatming to be “the 
first major magazine lo reproduce a hologram on 
its cover.” 


In the publishing world your hologram on the 

cover of the March 'S4 issue should rank with the 

conquest of Mount Everest. You deserve all the 
accolades I am sure you will receive. 

Leo G. Parker 

New Melle, Missouri 


And we have received many, More than 700 read- 
ers fave written congratulations—our largest 
volume ever on a single subject, 


Rhinos 
For years, the reputation of the Chinese people 
has been badly maligned by the oft-repeated and 


frouniless assertion that the rhingcerndté (March 
(oa) ha mecicrimingtely slauehtered ti 
meet the demands of th 
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who doubted this 


necertain 


[ sition mind took pains te 
its truth, the myth can now be laid to rest. [oo 
have madeextensive inquiries. [learned from re- 
jiable sources in the folk-mecicine trade that the 
horn has been used for medicinal purposes as an 
antipyretic tO Orin ydownafever, bot never used 
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here tn Washtaeton. D.C... pertied our sighe Chubanea amt Mare Etienne Janely, men- 

meni—as did those quoted using the expression honed mm aur artichs, indepradentiy discoverca 
methods of refining plain nathin montis of 

Platinum rach olher, Unfortunately the Spanish kept Cha- 

[have read your fascinaling November 1983 ar-  bameaw's process asecret for more thana hunanes 

ticle on platinim. The firstsuccessfulattemptto = years: thaws Ais work war eclipsed by Janets 

refine platinum was the work of Chabanean, ov 

French chemist in the service of the Spanish 

crown, lf Air. Young had inquired as to the ori- 
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Philadelphia Archrliocese, he would havefound ‘atrenal Geographic Mugasine, Box 37448, 
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Experience the porrnye dried riapesty orb the 
hanging the Guard ceremeany; the quietness of a 
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Honda has always made good cars, 


People love them. But with any loved 
one, things can get emononal. 

Honda understands, And we have 
voluntaniy established a third-party 
arbitration program with the Better 
Business Bureau to give vou an extra 
voice, should vou need tt. 

But please talk with your dealer 
first. And tollow the problem-solving 
procedure in vour owner's manual. 


i 








C. 


Qur program will help to resolve 
all product-related questions about 
your Honda. [his 1s a free program. 
\sk your Honda dealer for a booklets 
containing more information. 

Or just call 800-521-1613. You see, 
Honda wants you and vour Honda 
to have a long and happy relationship. 
It’s only neh. 


HON DA 
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Wildlife as Canon sees it: 
A photographic heritage for all generations. 


‘The caretree nature and attractive appearance 
of the Vancouver istand marmot give it a tor 
appeal that is captivating to anyone lucky enough 


1 in the alpine 
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Ti hserve this care animal rig 
a pe ae ; ‘ r | na th wii! eee eo 
regions af Vancouver island, the playnl mamas 


can be seen forage among meadow flowers of 


sunning themselves on rocky clits. First recorded 


in 1910 and seldom sighted until recent years, 
the Vancouver Island mannial 15 today considered 





endangered 
The Vane LIVE island (narnia could never be 
brought back should it vanish completely. And 


while photography can record it for postenty, 


and the rest of wiltlite 





liable research tool, photography ca 


An inva 


assist im conservation efforts being undertaken 


marmat. in add 





10 PTOTeECT the Vancouver [slanc 


tion, photography can help foster among people 


4 greater awareness and understanding af this 
unusually charming animal 

And understanding 15 perhaps the single most 
important factor in saving the Vancouver [sland 


marmot and all of wildite 
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_ Youdon’t 
nave to give 
Up service 
to save on 
_long 
aistance. 














Save 40% & 60% with AT&T's Special Discounts. 


You dont 
nave to choose 





; ae We and savings with 


cley through bicas 


I yen Saves yOu 
% from 5-11 om. 
Our Weekend 


Special saves you 60% all day Saturday 


and Sunday till 5 pum. and every night 
after 11, Just dial it yourselt 
anywhere state-to-state ia 
(Different discounts #3: 
apply to Alaska and 
Hawaii.) And with ~ 
AT&?, youcanexpect (a 
more than just Savings. on 
You can count on Our 
service, too. 


Call from anywhere to any where. 


Only AT&I gives a town of fifty the 
same nationwide long distance 
service as a city of Tive million. And no 
matter how far away you call, your 
voice will sound as « close as yOu feel 


ce 


. - "bp yy gine 
Call any time. There are never any 
restrictions on calling hours with ASI. 
You can call any time of day or night. 
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ye AT&T. Our Evening 










Collect and Person-to-Person Calls. 
When you need important services 
like person-to-person and col 
a lect calling, it's nice to know 
; you can count on AT&I. 
Operator Assistance. 
Only AT&T gives you long 
distance operator service 24 
= hours a day. So if you have a 
problem or question, there's 
always someone , 
ready to help. 
For over a 
century ATG. , 
has worked to 
bring you the 
best long 
distance service 
in the world. 
And that 
service Comes ; 
with savings when you have time to 
enjoy them. Calling anywhere, any 
time, operator service, and calls that 
sound as close as next door. That's 
AT&J, The more you hear the 
better we sound. 





Reach out and touch someone. 
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On Assignment 





HE EXEIILARATION of the 
T limb was soon balanced witha 

perilous descent for senior assis- 
tant editor Charles MeCarry and 
photogrupher George F. Mobley 
(right), who scaled the 10,474-foot 
summit of the highest of the Japan 
Alps, clourc-swathed Kita-cake. 
When oo sudden winter storm 
forced them down early, thetr 
group became lost, and it was the 
wols sayvy of Mobley—a north- 
ern Californian who has back- 
packed inthe Siskivous, Cascactes, 
and Sierras—who found the trail. 

The Japanese guides delighted 
in Mobley’s six-foot-two frame 
and flowing beard. The photogra- 
nher admits that a guide jokingls 
complained “that he had to take 
two steps for every one of mine.” 

A veteran of a score of trips to 
Japan, McCarry also teamed with Mobley for 
a 1976 GEOGRAPHIC article on the Avoto and 
Narn region. “There is an affinity between a 
Japanese who creates superb pottery in Kyoto 
al one who climbs a mountain,” he says: 
“Bothachievements involve harmony of mind 
and body.” In addition to his mine GEOGRATH- 
tc articles, Mctlarry has written nine books, 
both novels and nonfiction 
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OAMING the Rockies for his article on 
R Colorado was almost like a homecoming 
for senior writer Mike Edwards, who 
hiked the Continental Divide from Mexico to 
Canada fora 1979 GEOGRAPHIC article 

“You really don't have to interview folks m 
the West,” he saves. “You fast introduce vour- 
self and they start talking.” Edwards found 
that former President Gerald R. Ford was no 
exception when they met (left) in Beaver 
Creek, where the Fords maintain a home. 
Such luminanes as Clint Eastwood, Jimmy 
Connors, Cliff Robertson, and Henry Mancini 
were competing in the Jerry Ford Celebrity 
Cup ski race. “But what he really wanted to 
talk about was what a great place (Colorado is 
to raise a family.” Edwards recalls. 

A. 15-vear veteran on the NATIONAL (CrEo- 
GRAPHIC Staff, Edwards has also written on 
the Pacific Crest Trail, California's Monterey 
Peninsula, Montana, Pakistan, and Shanp- 
had. “If | had my druthers, I'd: spend half my 
time in the West and half in Asia,” says Ed- 
wards, who served as a Peace Corps staf 
member in Atghanistan. He is currently work- 
Ing on an article on the Moguls of India 








Get it together—Buckle up. 





